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Building a Temple, or 
VISIONS OF SPRING Merely Cutting Stone--- 


The man of real vision in life insurance work 
makes every day’s work build something for 
himself. Such men are not working for !ong 
on sub-agent contracts—they are seeking and 
finding the opportunity that leads to inde- 
pendence and a future income. 
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Looking Forwar d Our general agency plan provides a sure 
March twenty-first ushers in official Spring. means of attaining individual ownership 
Numerous cars will soon be placed in use of a business profitable now, next year, and 


by owners needing insurance. Have you a f t 
vision of this harvest of premiums awaiting or many years to come. 


agents prepared to area wert oe Write now, in strict confidence, for details and terri- 
Commonwealth policies with pertecte torial openings in all sections of Texas, Louisiana, 


coast to coast service make a strong appeal, 
and will help you realize this vision. Alabama, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 











Commonwealth Casualty Co. IRA F. ARCHER 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


hiladelphi ; P 
a ¢. stewart —_— &. w. cook Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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e A direct contract with the Company 


Unlimited territory 
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Participating and Non-Participating Policies 


A real opportunity to grow with the 
Company 
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An equipped office in one of the Reliance 
Branch Office cities, of which there are 
thirty-eight 

The active co-operation of Reliance super- 
visors in the organization of your agency 


The Perfect Protection Policy which as 
sures more interviews, lower lapse ratioand 
from 25% to 40% more life insurance sales 
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Prospect finding service 
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Newspaper Advertising 
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a ae eee The Reliance Life, which gives its under- 

hundred seventy. writers the prestige of a strong, progressive 
‘eee institution 

six millions of 


Life Insurance Today, write for our booklet, “Selling 
in f, Perfect Protection’’ which gives other 
in force. salient features in the Reliance Program. 
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“Sell Perfect Protection 
and you'll sell MORE 


Life Insurance” 


RELIANCE LIFE 











RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ACTS AGAINST MARINE 
REINSURANCE 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
Files Brief 


BILL CALLED REVERSAL OF POLICY 


Referendum of Members Shows Organiza- 
tion Not in Favor of Government 
Proposal 

WasuHincTon, D. C., March 12.—Provisions 
of the pending bill providing for a reinsurance 
fund in the United States Shipping Board would 
precipitate the Government into a very undesir- 
able business and might eventually result in its 
entrance as a direct marine insurance under- 
writer, it is set forth by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a brief filed with the 
House committee on interstate commerce this 
week. 

Reciting the history of efforts of Congress 
and the Shipping Board to encourage American 
marine underwriters, the Chamber characterizes 
the pending measure as a “reversal” of this past 
policy. “Marine insurance admittedly has not 
had a free hand to develop itself in the United 
States so as to be able to provide ample under- 
writing facilities for all American hulls. When 
the States, through legislation, treat marine in- 
surance specifically rather than as a mere inci- 
dent to fire insurance and when their anti-com- 
pact or anti-trust laws are amended so as to 
protect reinsurance syndicates as the Federal 
Government protects them from the operation of 
Federal anti-trust acts, marine insurance in the 
United States will be in much better position 
to develop on a sound basis. 

“It is now proposed to have Congress in a 
sense repudiate its former action and recom- 
mendations and, through injecting the Govern- 
ment into the business of marine reinsurance, 
discourage the initiative of American marine in- 
surance companies and undo in large measure 
the constructive results already accomplished.” 

A referendum taken by the chamber some 
years ago showed its membership opposed to the 
entrance of the Government into the marine in- 
surance business, it is pointed out. “Experi- 
ence has shown that for any reinsurance scheme 
to be successful,” it was explained, “there must 
be full co-operation between the direct insurer 
and the reinsurer. It has been stated at recent 
hearings of this committee that it would be op- 
tional with the American marine insurance com- 
panies to place their reinsurance with the Gov- 
ernment operated fund. The amount of rein- 
surance the private American companies would 
cede to the Federal fund is conjectural. Prob- 
ably its volume would be relatively small and 
some of that would be business of an undesir- 
able class. This might result in placing a burden 
upon the American taxpayers, who would ob- 


(Concluded on page 15) 


NEW YORK CONGRESS 


Eighth Annual Event Provides Lively 
Program 


WOMAN SPEAKER IS HIT 


Open Forum Furnished Opportunity for 
Exchange of Sales Ideas—Leaders 
Prominent 

Julian S. Myrick, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, of Ives & 
Myrick, managers in New York of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, was the 
opening speaker at the eighth annual one-day 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, which was held in New York 
at the Hotel Astor on Thursday of last week. 
Mr. Myrick referred to the accomplishments of 
life insurance companies and the pioneer agents, 
concluding with the thought that their work 
must be carried on but in newer ways. 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., addressed the congress on the subject of 
“Selectivity.” He applied this subject first to 
prospecting, pointing out that the agent who 
carefully selects the men or women to whom he 
wishes to sell life insurance with reference to 
the possibilities of success. He pointed out that 
by analyzing his list of policyholders the agent 
will discover that there are certain types with 
which he seems to have greater success and that 
he should bend his efforts toward working 
among those types with whom he has a relative 
chance of success. 

Mr. Thurman urged the keeping of close 
records in order to organize the use of time. 
For instance, he asked the disturbing question: 
‘Do you sell better in the afternoon or the 
forenoon ?” 
Mr. Thurman pointed out the periods of the day 
which are normally unprofitable may be turned 


By close records of the use of time, 


to use and the activity during those periods so 


revised as to make them profitable rather then 
unprofitable hours. 

He referred to the present age as one of 
commercialism, in which the dollar is pre- 
eminent. ‘Life insurance, ’ said he, “supplies the 
cash.” 

“Work” was the topic of Willis J. Blackwell, 
special agent in’ New York of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Blackwell an- 
alyzes everything he does with the greatest care. 
His talk was mainly concerned with methods of 
record keeping and the results thereof, which 
indicated to him how to organize his time so 
as to make it pay. He is and has been a con- 
sistently large producer, not only because he is 
a good salesman but as well because he or- 
ganizes his work. He said, in part: 

I keep a complete record of everything that I 
do. For instance, this card is my prospect card. 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AUTO 
LIABILITY RATES 


Albert W. Whitney Defends Recent 
Increases in Granite State 


UPHOLDS NATIONAL BUREAU’S DATA 


Expert Says Revised Schedule Cannot Be 
Suspended Pending an Investigation 
Defending the increase in automobile liability 

insurance rates for New Hampshire, Albert W. 

Whitney, associate general manager of the Na- 

tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 

writers, has written a statement giving his rea- 
son why the augmented rates in that State should 
not be suspended pending an investigation. The 
statement, sent to Insurance Commissioner John 

E. Sullivan of New Hampshire, is as follows: 
The present system of calculating rates for 

automobile public liability insurance has been a 

matter of gradual development over a period of 

many years. A mass of statistical data has 
been accumulated, studied and a process deter- 
mined with progressive changes from time to 
time. As was demonstrated to you at the hear- 
ing a calendar year loss ratio cannot be used 
as a basis for determining the reasonableness 
or adequacy of automobile rates, nor for the 
establishment of such rates. We concede that 
the “cash in” and “cash out” record may serve 
as an index of the reasonableness or adequacy 
of rates in a line of insurance where there is 
slight variation in premiums written from year 
to year and where there is early liquidation of 
liability for loss. 

3ut these conditions do not obtain in- the 
automobile public liability business. In the first 
place, by reason of the rapid increase in the 


. number of automobiles in use, the volume of 


premium from year to year is markedly up- 
ward, and, secondly, losses are often deferred 
because payment is predicated upon liability 
which must be proven and which frequently in- 
volves litigation. Of necessity, then, the so- 
called “policy year basis” is used in the calcula- 
tion of automobile rates in New Hampshire as 
elsewhere and is the recognized plan for many 
other forms of insurance. Moreover, the pol- 
icy year method has the approval of rate-mak- 
ing authorities in those States where rating laws 
exist. 

You have commented on the fact that rates 
in New Hampshire are materially higher than in 
certain other parts of the country. If and when 
your actuary reviews the data at this bureau he 
will find that whatever the reasons may be it 
is a fact that the loss cost per car insured in 
New Hampshire is higher than the loss cost per 
car in the localities which you have cited. There 
are other parts of the country where rates are 
materially higher than they are in New Hamp- 
shire and where it might be said on superficial 
examination that such should not be the case. 
Automobile rates are, however, predicated upon 
the experience of the locality and the difference 
in rates is therefore only a reflection of the 
difference in experience. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the members 
of this bureau that we cannot hold the new 
rates in abeyance pending the investigation you 
wish to make. The present rates have been con- 
scientiously developed. They reflect the experi- 
ence, and the new rates are no more than ade- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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INCIDENTALLY THE “SMOKE” 
OBSERVATION POST 
OVIES took a prominent part in the N the Spring some young men’s fancies RUTH is stranger than fiction. Just whe 


eighth one-day sales congress of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York held 
last week. The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company showed one in the afternoon and the 
United Press another in the evening. That of 
the Phoenix Mutual is called “Vanishing For- 
tunes” and is devised to show the value of the 
life insurance trust. Unlike most reels in the 
class it is really well produced and is honestly 
interesting as well as being instructive. The 
characters are well chosen and obviously pro- 
fessionals of ability. It has, according to Win- 
slow Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual, been rented by banks all over the 
country at a price producing a small profit 
which. will eventually be utilized for another 
production. “Meantime it has given a lot of 
excellent advertising to the Phoenix Mutual 
at a surprisingly low cost. 


* * * 


OSH LEE, professor of public speaking at 

the University of Oklahoma, was one of 
the speakers at the banquet in the evening and, 
if one admires the inspirational type of address 
in its most rabid form, he is the man to hear. 
The next day he was given a luncheon by Clar- 
ence Axman, editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer, which was largely attended by insurance 
newspaper men. There Professor Lee proved 
himself a rhymster as well as a silver tongued 
orator. Not having yet achieved the fame of 
Edgar Guest or the late William Jennings 
Bryan, he made even less of an impression on 
the hard-boiled reporters than either of the 
above celebrities could be expected to. 


* * * 


N amusing incident occurred at the ban- 

quet mentioned above which puts Carl 
Heye, president of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, in the absent-minded professor class. 
As guest of the Association he was sent a ticket, 
which he forgot. The doorman at the Astor 
Hotel failed to recognize Mr. Heye and the 
situation was rapidly becoming embarrassing 
when Fred P. McKenzie, executive secretary 
of the Association, happened along and came 
to the rescue. 


* * * 


REPORT issued by J. G. Taylor, registrar 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, shows that the number holding the de- 
gree of C. L. U. (Chartered Life Underwriter) 
as at December 31, 1927, was 436, compared 
with 395 a year before. Fifty-three secured the 
degree by examination in May, 1927, but three 
died during the year, while out of 34 struck off 
the list for breaking the rules, nine still re- 
mained suspended at the end of the year. 
This year’s examinations will be held on 
April 12 and 13, at local association points. 


lightly turn to thoughts of Eros, but this 
young man’s fancy very seriously turns to 
thoughts of—trout fishing! Let the poet sing 
of “earth that quickens at the trump of Spring” ; 
for me the swirling waters of river and stream 
flute a sweeter song, “with here and there a 
lusty trout” to battle gallantly and be brought, 
a shimmering glory, into the ready net.” 
x * * 
O every season its sport and its thrill and 
to every man his bent, yet I pity the in- 
dividual who has not known the pulsing mo- 
ment that comes when a silver flash breaks the 
surface of a quiet pool and the dry fly disap- 
pears in a spume of white bubbles. From that 
instant until the grand finale the rod ceases to 
be an inanimate thing of wood. It lives and 
quivers to the strain, bending and flexing with 
every dart and tug of the finny captive as he 
strugg!es to escape and pointing its tip, like the 
index finger of Fate, in the direction of each 
frenzied dash. Ultimate capture is an achieve- 
ment, an outwitting of an honorable adversary 
and a delight that lingers in the memory. 
x ok Ox 
HY, even the nomenclature of your trout 
fisherman’s equipment holds its quota of 
pleasure and weaves dreams of churning rap- 
ids, gray ghosts of rocks and long, shadowy 
water over which hang fragrant 
hemlock and colorful birch. Consider the names 
of the feathered lures: “Lady Beaverkill, 
Queen of the Waters, Wickham’s Fancy, March 
Brown, Royal Coachman, Parmachene Belle, 
Rube Wood” and a hundred others. They 


breathe the very air of the mountians! 
6 * * 


reaches of 


HEN, too, is your trout rod a massive shaft 

of lancewood or hickory? It is not! It 
is painstakingly wrought of small, triangular 
pieces of selected bamboo, laminated together 
to form, when jointed, a length of from seven 
and one-half to nine feet and generally weigh- 
ing between two and five ounces. The tip sec- 
tion is slightly thicker than an ordinary kitchen 
match, but the whole, in the hands of a skilled 
angler, possesses sufficient strength to land fish 
that will tip the scales well beyond the five 
pound mark. 

* * x 

LSO, there is your line. Not a thickish 

piece of twisted linen strands, but a work 
of art cunningly woven of finest silk dressed 
with a waterproofing compound under high 
pressure so as to impregnate every fibre of the 
material. In addition, your good dry fly line is 
polished by hand about ten times and is tapered 
for 10 or 12 feet on each end of a 30 yard 
hank. The leader to which the dry fly is at- 
tached is of silkworm gut and is but little 
thicker than a horse hair. Oh, yes, dry fly 
fishing is a game, but a game that pays big 
dividends in healthy enjoyment. Of course, 
you can use the lowly worm——! 


4 


cracks about patent cigar lighters wer 
growing so stale that even this column barre 
them, along comes the tale of a lighter tha 
lit. Emanuel Levy of Elizabeth, N. J., has 
tried, for his wife’s sake, to tease a flame oy 
of his lighter since December 25, but finally. 
with fingers weary and worn, parked it ina 
drawer in the living room table. Jay Levy, his 
son, and four years old, if you don’t mind, dis. 
covered the gadget and crept under a pair of 
heavy curtains to play with it. A small flame 
ignited the curtains and the room was ablaz 
ina moment. Valuable furniture was destroyed 
and little Jay barely escaped with his life, | 
thought the contraptions were guaranteed 
against actual performance—but a little child 
shall lead them. 


ICKED up on William Street— 

The coming political pow-wow 2 
Houston will find James J. Hoey of Hoey { 
Ellison, New York general agents, a delegate, 
and F. D. Roosevelt chief marshal of the A 
Smith forces. Mr. Roosevelt’s initials 
don’t stand for Fidelity & Deposit, although 


they might. Charles D. Hilles of 12) 
William Street, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from New York State, will, of 


course, be a prominent figure at the Kansas Cit) 
convention. Little James J. Walker i: 
no handier at repartee than Big James A. Beha 
as a certain group of actuaries who gathered a 
the State Insurance Department Chambers re- 
cently can well attest. Clarence Ax- 
man, editor of the Eastern Underwriter, threw 
a luncheon for the insurance journalists at the 
Brevoort last Friday. Josh Lee of Ok- 
lahoma entertained us boys with renditions of 
original poems. “I know you news 
paper men can make or break a nation,” said 
Prof. Lee, deferentially. T haven't beet 
able to sleep since wit hthe knowledge of suc 
awful responsibility resting on my slight 
shoulders.” They say that Vincent Cu 
len was the apple of Chairman Wm. B. Joyce: 
own eye for many months previous to Mr. Cu! 
len’s switch to the National Surety. . . . A 
Wilbur Nelson, new insurance scribe for the 
New York American, is a dead ringer for Joht 
Barrymore. The Commonwealth 
Virginia is to be congratulated on the appoit 
ment of Col. Joseph Button as Commission! 
of the Bureau of Insurance and Banking. 

It was a wise Byrd that made that move. . -: 
A skeleton rider will feature the new floate! 
policy of the Automobile of Hartford. 

Is there no end to these Apocalyptic Horsemen: 
: James L. Case is now vice-president 
the Excelsior Insurance Company of Sy 
cuse. It seems to be a short step from 
the presidency of the National Association “ 
Insurance Agents to a company executive po 
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HE FINANCIAL POST, of To- 
ronto, in its issue for March 9, con- 

tains an interesting and remarkable story 
concerning efforts of the directors of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company to pre- 
vent the control of the company from 


| passing to American hands. A unique 


plan has been devised to meet the situation 
and an effort will shortly be made to se- 
cure from Parliament an amendment to 
the articles of incorporation of the com- 
pany. Under this plan the company will 
issue $3,000,000 of “Class B” stock, which 
will not be transferable, except by legacy, 
inheritance, or donation, without approval 
of the directors of the company. Further 
it is contemplated to control the price of 
the stock by an annual resolution of the 
shareholders. This price is to be deter- 
mined by the equity of the shareholders in 
the surplus. The bill, according to The 
Financial Post, will be pushed upon a 
patriotic basis. It is admittedly aimed at 
residents of the United States who have 
been investing heavily in the stock of the 
Sun Life and are said to now own 12% 
per cent of the outstanding stock. It is 
true that the rapid expansion of the Sun 
Life has been watched with interest in 
this country, and that the interest created 
in recent years in insurance stocks has 
drawn attention to the company as an in- 
vestment proposition. The directors evi- 
dently fear that this interest will increase 
to such an extent that control of the com- 
pany might pass out of Canadian hands. 
It is with this thought in mind that they 
propose a plan which may prove the most 


asset 


interesting experiment in Nationalism 
with which the business world is familiar. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the plan 
would also operate in favor of the direct- 
ors preventing any sale of the company, 


either to Canadian or other interests. In 
this respect, also, the proposal savors of 
the unusual and would put the company 
in the same class with mutual life insur- 
ance companies so far as stability of man- 
agement is concerned. 





HE municipal governments of this 

country have for many years con- 
cerned themselves seriously with fire pro- 
tection, but never, according to Harold 
A. Stone and Gilbert E. .Stecker, authors 
of a new book called “Organization and 
Operation of a Municipal Bureau of Fire 
Protection” have they taken the same sys- 
tematic interest in fire prevention. Many 
agencies, it is true, have previously at- 
tempted to awaken such interest, but the 
public is not as yet fully awake to the sit- 
uation and has not evidenced any con- 
certed demand for it. In recent years fire 
prevention has had some place in city gov- 
ernment, but it has never had the place 
of a major activity which it deserves. The 
situation is largely one of expediency. Fire 
fighting is an acknowledged necessity but 
prevention is a matter of foresight which 
is a thing the public en masse has not evi- 
denced to any remarkable extent. Despite 
the tremendous burning rate in the United 
States each year, the public remains indif- 
ferent to preventive thought. Many im- 
portant organizations have worked un- 
ceasingly to break down that indifference, 
but progress is necessarily slow and still 
falls far short ef desirability. The book 
mentioned, published under the auspices 
of the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University, is a de- 
tailed study of the organization and 
methods necessary to the success of a 
municipal fire prevention bureau. If and 
when such a bureau is ever put into opera- 
tion, it should soon be effective enough to 
prove its value beyond question of doubt. 
It is to be hoped that the book will receive 
sufficient study in civic circles to develop 
a more vigorous policy in the matter of 
fire prevention. 





ASUALTY underwriters are natu- 
c rally a sanguine lot, with the possi- 
ble exception of those dealing with work- 
men’s compensation insurance. They 


2 


view new hazards with a. speculative eye 
wherein all hope has not yet died. 
These days many of them are considering 
the possibilities of the new Ford car as a 
loss-producer under public liability con- 
tracts. 

The average liability loss per automo- 
bile is somewhere around $300 for all 
classes of cars, and, since a large propor- 
tion of the motor vehicles on the roads 
are Fords, it is fair to assume that Mr. 
Ford’s product has been a dominant fac- 
tor in the computation of public liability 
loss ratios. What the underwriters are 
asking now is whether or not the new 
Ford car, with its many mechanical im- 
provements, will tend to lower liability 
losses. The four-wheel brake feature 
must be taken into account in forecasting 
the chances of accident involving personal 
injury. That is one point in favor of the 
new Ford from an insurance angle. Also 
this: the manufacturer claims that the 
vehicle is easier to handle in traffic and 
that the chances of stalling the motor are 
less. 

The whole proposition comes down to 
a simple conjecture. If what they say 
about the new Ford proves true, it may 
produce fewer liability losses than the old 
Model T. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that the number of losses will 
be less, but the average may be higher. 
Also, it is conceivable that both the loss 
frequency and the loss cost will be low- 
ered. If the last-described situation comes 
about, casualty underwriters will begin 
to think that the millennium is upon us. 





Commissioners to Meet June 4 and 5 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 9.—Following his 
return from West Baden, Ind., Clarence C. 
Wysong, Indiana Insurance Commissioner, an- 
nounced that the executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers convention will hold its annual spring meet- 
ing at West Baden, June 4 and 5. At the West 
Baden meeting the place and date of the annual 
convention of the entire organization will be 
chosen as well as other convention business 
transacted. It is thought that a number of 
others besides the executive committee members 
will attend the meeting, at which a number of 
topics of vital interest to the insurance profes- 
sion will be discussed. ' 


February Mortgage Loans by the John 
Hancock Mutual 
During February, 1928, total farm and city 
loans of $5,183,020 were accepted by the com- 
mittee of finance of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, to yield 
5.58 per ‘cent. 
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NEW YORK BANQUET HUGE SUCCESS 
Over 800 Attend Annual Dinner of Life 
Underwriters 
The annual banquet of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, held last Thursday 
evening at the Hotel Astor, turned out to be a 
huge success. The program included such 
famous after dinner speakers as Josh Lee, pro- 
fessor of public speaking at the University of 
Oklahoma, and Captain Irving O’Hay, a soldier 
of fortune, the tale of whose exploits with 
Ernest Carr, Richard Harding Davis, Jack Lon- 
don and General: Lee Christmas held a record- 
breaking crowd until very close to midnight. 
Robert J. Bender, of the United Press, gave 
a talk on the work of that organization and 
presented a short motion picture film showing 
some of its activities. Marie Tiffany, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, rendered a num- 
ber of solos. Over eight hundred members and 

guests attended the dinner. 

At the guest table the following were seated, 
Charles G. Taylor, assistant manager, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents; McAllister 
Lloyd, trust department, New York Trust Com- 
pany; A. B. Fisk, trust department, Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank; Henry H. Kohn, 
president, Morris Plan Bank; Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Walter I. King, vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Stephan Ireland, superintendent of 
agents, State Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, Travelers In- 
Company; James V. Barry, fourth 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; E. Griggs Holt, vice-president, As- 
sociated Dry Goods Corporation; Frank H. 
Sisson, vice-president, Guarantee Trust Com- 
pany; Oliver Thurman, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company; Rev. Dr. W. 
C. Phelps; Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
William R. Bayes, president, Brooklyn National 
Life Insurance Company; Carl Heye, president, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company; Charles H. 
Langmuir, vice-president, New York Life In- 
surance Company; Franklin D’Olier, vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica; John D. Sage, president, Union Central 
Life Insurance Company; Sheppard Homans, 
general agent, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety ; Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equitable 
Life Insurance Society; Professor Lee; Peter 
M. Fraser, president of the Association; Cap- 
tain O’Hay; Mr. Bender; Ethelbert Ide Low, 
president, Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York; Julian S. Myrick, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters ; George 
K. Sargent, vice-president, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York; D. S. Dickin- 
son, president, Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Henry Moir, president, Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York; W. Fres- 
ckou, trust department, Central Union Trust 
Company; D. F. Fowler, trust department, 
Bank of America; H. A. Luther, vice-president, 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company; George W 
Smith, vice-president, New England Mutual! 
Life Insurance Company; B. J. Perry, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


surance 


Company; Robert Dechert, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; John Way, 
vice-president, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; J. F. Hoffman, vice-president, 
National City Bank; C. A. Scully, vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank of Commerce; George T. 
Wight, manager, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; John Barker, vice-president, Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company; James Elton 
Bragg, vice-president, Union Central Life In- 
surance Company; F. F. Thomassen, trust of- 
ficer, Title Guarantee and Trust Company; E. 
J. Berlet, general agent in Philadelphia, Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company; Vincent B. 
Coffin, educational director, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


George D. Alder Retiring as General Agent 

George D. Alder, president of the Nationaj 
Association of Life Underwriters last year and 
for thirty-five years general agent of the Ng. 
tional Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
requested that he be relieved of further agency 
development responsibility and the request he 
been granted. Mr. Alder will remain with the 
agency, with the title of manager, and wij 
devote himself to personal service to policy- 
holders and clients. 

No successor to the general agency position 
at Salt Lake City has yet been named by the 


company. 
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New York Life Agents Paid for 
927 Million Dollars 


of NEW BUSINESS DURING 
THE YEAR 1927 







@ This is the largest total secured by Nylic 
Agents in any year in the Company’s 
history, exceeding their record for 1926 by 


$27,000,000 


@ The Company’s total insurance in force on 
December 31, 1927, was over Six and a 


Quarter Billions, viz., 


$6,285 ,800,000 


@ In their service to the public, Nylic Agents 
continue to prosper and to forge ahead to 
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greater achievements. 












“Is it any wonder that, measured by 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 
industrious, persistent, satisfied 
and happy?” 


WANTAN 
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: NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


: 346 Broadway, New York 
> Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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RETALIATORY TAX SUIT 


Supreme Court Dismisses Case 
Against Wisconsin Law 


NO SUBSTANTIAL FEDERAL QUESTION 


Tribunal Shows Reluctance to Interfere in 
State Regulation of Insurance 

WasuincTon, D. C., March 12.—The United 
States Supreme Court on Monday dismissed “for 
want of a substantial Federal question” the suits 
brought by the New York and the Mutual life 
insurance companies to have declared unconsti- 
tutional the Wisconsin insurance tax statute of 
1917, as amended in 1919. The effect of the 
court’s action is to uphold the validity of the 
statute. 

Following, as it did, on the heels of similar 
decisions with respect to Ohio and Kansas 
statutes having to do with rates to be charged 
within those States, this week’s decision shows 
clearly that it is the view of the court that the 
States are to be unmolested in their efforts to 
control the insurance business except in cases 
where their statutes manifestly violate the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. 

The decision disposes of two important ques- 
tions for which the insurance industry has long 
awaited an answer, the right of a State to fix 
the rates at which insurance shall be sold with- 
in its borders and the extent to which a State 
can constitutionally go in setting the tax or 
method of taxation of insurance companies. 

The Wisconsin law, adopted in 1917, as 
amended in 1919, calls for the imposition upon 
foreign insurance companies doing business with- 
in the State of taxes at the same rate as assessed 
against Wisconsin companies doing business in 
the home State of the foreign companies. It 
was assailed by the insurance companies as un- 
constitutional on the ground that it adopts the 
findings of an administrative body of another 
State which has no relation to the governmental 
functions of Wisconsin and whose action is not 
subject to judicial review in that State to deter- 
mine the tax rate to be paid, this being repug- 
nant to the due process of law clause. 

It was contended by the State authorities, in 
their brief, that the findings of the New York 
law is a question of fact in Wisconsin and the 
courts of that State are competent to determine 
the New York law for the purposes of the tax. 
After hearing counsel for the companies, the 
Supreme Court took the case under considera- 
tion without permitting the State attorneys to 
submit their argument. 


New England Mutual Sets. New Limits 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, has announced increased lim- 
its on single risks. The maximum is now $450,- 
000 on preferred male lives between ages 25 
and 50. 


DISPELS OLD ALIBI 


Life Insurance Business Good in Presiden- 
tial Years 

In the current issue of Agency Items, organ 

of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 

United States, is presented a table showing the 

trend of life insurance business in presidential 

years. The table indicates a gain over the pre- 

vious year in almost every instance, the only 

exception having occurred in 1896. The table 
follows: 

LirE CoMPANIES GENERALLY 
Gain over previous year 
‘ “cc “ “ 


New York Congress 
(Concluded from page 3) 


When I return home at night, part of my night’s 
work consists in listing these cards and showing 
the results of that day’s work. That result is 
kept on this large card in which I divide my call 
column into three parts. The first sub-divided 
column is for policyholders called on, next those 
whom I have called on before, and the third 
for new calls, and I make it a point to see at 
least three new people every day. The next 
column shows the days worked during the 
month, and I don’t fool myself a moment if I 
spend time in the office, or have a holiday or I 
am ill, I record it in the Calls Column. Then 
I keep two Interviews Columns, one representing 
real interviews and the other what I call tenta- 
tive interview, being any time I mentioned life 
insurance to a prospect; the next column shows 
the applications giving the name and the amount 
applied for. The next column the amount 
placed, then the total annual premium and the 
total first year’s commission, all added up and 
brought forward from month to month so that 
I can keep exact tabulation on any of my work 
and my production. You will also notice this 
large card is subdivided by heavy ruled lines 
into weeks so that I can tell at a glance whether 
I am producing business every week. 


A very interesting innovation on the program 
was an address by Mrs. Diederich H. Ward, 
wife of a prominent New York agent of the 
Union Central Life. Mrs. Ward’s subject was 
“How Can the Wife Help the Agent?” Her 
talk, as well.as that of W. Tresckon, of the 
Central Union Trust Company, of New York, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The afternoon session was devoted very 
largely to an open forum conducted by such 
well-known stars in the business as James Elton 
Bragg, Vincent B. Coffin, Ralph G. Englsman, 
J. Elliot Hall, and the noted Leon Gilbert Simon. 
Robert L. Jones, general agent in New York 
of the State Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was the presiding officer. Such topics as pros- 
pecting, cold canvass, selling friends and rela- 
tives, etc., were discussed from the platform 
and the floor. 


FIVE COMPANIES RESULTS 


Falling Off Both in Ordinary and 
Group 


CONNECTICUT LIFE FIGURES 


Statements of Companies Show Reduced 
Business 


The fact that life insurance records in 1927 
did not quite come up to the figures for the ban- 
ner year of 1926, is shown by the 1927 figures 
for the five Connecticut life insurance companies 
taken from the annual statements filed with the 
Connecticut Insurance Department. The in- 
crease in ordinary insurance in force for the 
year 1927 was $587,587,664, as compared with 
$721,253,448 in 1926. The ordinary business is- 
sued, revived and increased in 1927 amounted to 
$1,337,463,373, while in 1926 the new business 
of the Connecticut companies reached the rec- 
ord breaking total of $1,387,344,295. 

The figures for ordinary insurance written by 
the Connecticut companies in 1927 and in 1926 
are as follows: 


ORDINARY 


1926 192 
In force January 1....$5,692,874,910 $6,454,128,358 
Issued 1,370,485,870 —1,320,011,855 
Revived 9,724,818 10,291,227 
Increased 7,133,607 7,100,291 


$7,080,219,205 $7,791,531,731 


$51,676,774 
5,750,335 
312,483 
58,966,353 
213,505,629 
404,882,537 





Terminated by: 
Death 
Maturity 
Disability 
Expiry 
Surrender 165,350,697 
Lapse 346,522,093 
Decrease 14,145,663 14,721,598 


Total terminated .. $626,090,847 $749,815,709 
In force December 31..$6,454,128,358 $7,041,716,022 





In the case of group insurance also, the in- 
crease in insurance in force was not as great 
as in 1926. The 1927 increase amounted to 
$248,345,422, while the increase in 1926 was 
$360,854,786. The figures for group insurance 
are as follows: 


GROUP 


1926 1927 
$1,965,646,057 $2,326,500,843 
Issued 393,338,584 276,114,019 
Increased 628,317,838 713,495,324 


Total $2,987,302,479 $3,316,110,186 

Terminated by: 
Death $16,044,514 $16,941,190 
Disability 1,582,897 2,225,871 
Lapse 70,873,265 90,188,349 
Withdrawal 572,300,960 631,908,511 
$741,263,921 


Total terminations . $660,801,636 
In force December 31...$2,326,500,843 $2,574,846,265 


In force January 1 














The congress was brought to a close by the 
showing of the film “Vanishing Fortunes,” 
which is a picture produced by the Phcenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in advocacy of 
life insurance trusts. The showing was pre- 
ceded by a short explanatory talk by Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the company. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT 
THE TRAVELERS 


Has been writing acci- 
dent insurance since 1864 
—pioneer in what is today 
one of the most common 
forms of protection. 


Has more than double 
the regular accident insur- 
ance of any other com- 
mercial company in the 
world; 1927 accident 

remium volume was 
11,078,275.32. 


Has been writing guar- 
anteed low-cost life insur- 
ance since 1865; has total 
life insurance in force of 


over $4,198,968,680. 


Has 53% more _busi- 
ness in automobile liability 
and property damage in- 
surance than any other 
company; 1927 premium 
volume was $21,988,620.96. 


Leads the world in num- 
ber of employers served by 


all forms of employer-employee insurance. 


Has insured January 1, 1928, under group life 




















THE LARGEST MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
IN THE WORLD 

















policies, 915,516 employees for $1,198,909,523 


under contracts with 23% more employers than 
aresoinsured by anyothercompanyin theworld. 


Has over 68% more lia- 
bility and compensation 
business than any other 
company; 1927 premium 
volume in these lines was 


$46,871, 145.34. 


Has more than77,000em- 
ployers of labor insured un- 
der compensation policies. 


Leads in burglary insur- 
ance. 


Has paid for the preven- 
tion of accidents by inspec- 
tion $19,963,923; 740 ac- 
tively employed in the In- 
spection Division; made 
464,662 inspections in 1927. 


Is represented by more - 


than 40,000 agents and 
brokers; has in addition 
over 5,000 Accident Ticket 


agents. 


Maintains 214 Claim 
service offices; has paid 


claims amounting to $650,187,647; issued 
over 909,000 bank drafts and checks for policy 
benefits in 1927. 


Total income of The Travelers Companies 


1927, $198,596,333. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1928 


Assets 


Reserves for Palicyholdecs wnik all 


other Liabilities . 
Capital . . 


Surplus as regards Policyholders 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


$489,700,320 


450,763,300 
15,000,000 
38,937,020 


THE TRAVELERS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


$19,352,222 


11,453,292 
3,000,000 
7,898,930 


Tue TRAVELERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


$14,350,377 


9,599,229 
2,000,000 
4,751,148 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, - 


CONNECTICUT 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY CHANGES 
Raymond B. Alberson Made General Coun- 
sel—W. W. Jaeger a Director 

Raymond B. Alberson, associate general coun- 
sel of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the past seven years, was 
last week elected general counsel, succeeding the 
late Judge William S. Ayres. 

Mr. Alberson’s association with the Bankers 
Life Company dates from the fall of 1919 when 
he joined the company as assistant general 
counsel. Six months later he was advanced to 
the office of associate general counsel, where he 
has been entrusted with duties of wide scope 
and high importance. He has demonstrated in 
his work for the Bankers Life Company the 
same ability which characterized his successful 
legal career in earlier life. 

He served as assistant city solicitor of Des 
Moines from 1902 until 1905. In the latter year 
he became claims attorney for the Des Moines 
City Railway, filling that position until 1908, 
when he engaged in the general practice of law 
in Des Moines. He then served the M. & St. 
L. Railroad from 1915 to 1919, first as district 
attorney and then as general attorney, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. He resigned his 
position with the M. & St. L. to come with 
the Bankers Life Company in 1919. 

William W. Jaeger, vice-president and director 
of agencies of the Bankers Life, was last week 
elected as a member of the board of directors 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Judge 
Ayres. 


Missouri Examination Controversy Flares 
Up Again 

St. Louis, Mo., March 14.—The Missouri 
Insurance Department Tuesday in telegram to 
Commissioner Deitrick of California refused 
him permission to participate in any examina- 
tion of Continental or International Life com- 
panies, March 7. Mr. Deitrick had renewed his 
demand for examination by the California de- 
partment and instructed companies to advance 
funds to defray expenses of same. Companies 
have been instructed by Missouri department 
not to send money nor permit California exam- 
iners to enter their offices. 


W. F. GRANTGES GETS NEW TITLE 
Made First Vice-President and General 
Manager of International Life 
W. F. Grantges, heretofore first vice-president 
of the International Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, has been made first vice-president and 
general manager of the company. Mr. Grantges 
has been in active charge of the company’s 
agency force for several years and his promo- 

tion is well-merited. 


Pacific Mutual Will Increase Dividends 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., will put into effect a 
new and increased dividend scale under date of 
July 1. The details have not yet been fully 
worked out, but it is known that the greatest 
Increases will occur in new issues and younger 


ages, 


Greatest Exponent of Life Insurance Dead 
Rodman Wanamaker Said to Have Left Open Order 
for All the Coverage He Could Get 


amaker, famous owner of the Wanamaker 
stores of New York and Philadelphia, 
and widely known civic and social leader, life 
insurance lost its greatest living practical expo- 
nent. Mr. Wanamaker, following closely in his 
father’s footsteps, held more life insurance than 
any other man in the world. He is known to 
have left an open order with his brokers to 
secure all the life insurance possible on his 
life. He long since exhausted the American 
market and is believed to have had consider- 
able coverage in force in Canada and England. 
The total has been given as high as $7,500,000, 
but on account of the many changes in his life 
insurance estate this figure cannot be positively 
verified. It is believed however that he carried 
well over $6,000,000, but just how much more 
cannot be stated exactly. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a leading citizen in 
many respects. He was a merchant famous the 
world over for the quality of his stores, he was 
a prominent newspaper publisher in Philadel- 
phia, he was a leader in the civic affairs of three 
cities, New York, Philadelphia and Paris. He 
was also prominent in the social life of those 
communities. His father, John Wanamaker, 
founder of the Wanamaker stores, was one of 
the earliest business men to recognize the im- 
portance of life insurance as a buttress to big 
business and he, on his part, was for many years 
the most heavily insured man in the world. 

Sometime in the 1880’s Mr. Wanamaker aston- 
ished the business world of the day by taking 
out $1,500,000 of life insurance on his own life. 
The matter was of such interest that Tue 
SPECTATOR sent Joseph Howard, Jr., one of the 
famous newspaper correspondents of the day, to 
interview Mr. Wanamaker, and to him the lat- 
ter gave three pertinent reasons for his action 
which were undoubtedly the same on those which 
influenced his son Rodman Wanamaker to pur- 
chase so much life insurance. Those reasons 
were: 


First—I am in the prime of life. So far as 
examination shows and expert diagnosis deter- 


I: the: death last week of Rodman Wan- 


mines, I am in perfect condition physically, and 
am, therefore, a first-class risk. I am active 
in business with every indication of continuing 
so. I have nothing to worry my mind, nothing 
disturbs my heart, and I am regarded as in per- 
fect condition. I know that, as years roll on, 
my body is liable to give way here, there, per- 
haps everywhere; and later on, when I might 
perhaps desire insurance, for any reason, upon 
my life, I couldn’t get it, because my physical 
condition would be an imperative bar and would 
preclude the possibility of an acceptance of any 
well-managed life insurance company. There- 
fore, while well, while prosperous, while in this 
super-abundant condition, if I may say so, of 
health, I take time by the forelock, and in the 
day of prosperity prepare for the day of trial, 
whether it be mental, physical or financial. 
Second.—I regard a policy in any of our old- 
established life insurance companies, with the 
assets they have as against their liabilities, and 
managed as they are to-day, as sound and sub- 
stantial an investment as the stock of your 
strongest bank, with its assets and managed as 
it is to-day. A very careful study of the tables 
of life insurance convinced me long ago that 
in what are known as the “old-line” companies, 
prudently managed and sagaciously conducted, 
there is no possibility, no existing chance of fail- 
ure. 
Therefore, because I consider it prudent, 
safe, desirable as an investment, I have put my 
money very largely into life insurance. ; 
Third—But there is another reason which 
may, to some appear purely sentimental, _but 
which I assure you is significantly practical, 
why I have taken this large amount of insur- 
ance. In my way I take great pleasure in help- 
ing the poor and the needy. I believe that we 
are on this earth for a purpose, and my purpose, 
I believe, is to do good, and in a practical way 
to be what is called benevolent, philanthropic, 
humane in all my intercourse with my fellow 
men. Now, by investing in life insurance for 
the benefit of my estate, payable either in my 
later years or at my death, I am enabled to do 
my good as I go along. It may be selfish for 
me to wish to see the fruits of the seed I sow. 
Possibly! If so, selfish let it be. I take great 
pleasure in being my own executor, so far as 
my benevolences go. If I were to spend my 
money lavishly, without thought of my estate 
and those who are to benefit by it after I die, 
none could gainsay my right, but I would not 
feel contented and satisfied. By the present 
plan I am enabled both to protect my estate and 
also to help my fellow men. 





COLONIAL LIFE AGENTS MEET 
Jersey City Company Celebrates One Hun- 
dred Million in Force 

Leading managers, assistant managers, agents 
and department heads of the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company, of Jersey City, N. J., gath- 
ered at the home office the latter part of Febru- 
ary to celebrate the fact that the company now 
has over $100,000,000 of life insurance in force. 
The year 1927 also completed the company’s 
thirtieth year in business. The sessions occu- 
pied two days. 

The ‘morning of the first day was given over 
to inspection of the new home office quarters, 
which have just been completed following the 
destruction of the company’s home office by fire. 
Luncheon was served in the building and in the 
afternoon addresses were made by President E. 


9 


J. Heppenheimer and other officers of the com-’ 
pany. It was decided to conduct a special drive | 
in March in honor of the president. A banquet : 
was held at the Hotel Astor in the evening, the 
guests being transported to New York in sight-- 
seeing buses which were routed through the’ 
Holland Tunnel. 
On the second day business sessions were held. 

The meeting was highly successful. 


A. B. Levy Has Big Month 
During the month of February the A. B. 
Levy agency, Philadelphia, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, | 
paid for new life insurance amounting to $942,- 
000, which was the biggest month it has yet 
experienced. The business covered 136 individ- : 
ual lives. , 
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Years of Life Insur- 


ance Ideals and Service BS 


-_ eho 

N IDEAL became « reality when, on February 
Ist, 1848, “Tue Mutua Lire oF New YORK 

issued its first policy. ‘The business of life insurance 
on the mutual plan started in America then and 





there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to 
greatness—age in itself is no great distinction. 
Mutua, LiFe began with high ideals of business 
conduct, which still prevail. 


It aims at quality and 


to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their repre- 
sentatives THE MuTuaL Lire has an outstanding 


eee | 
2 wort 


record. 


§& Those who contemplate life insurance; soliciting: as 


a career are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


34 Nassau Street 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


THE 
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ENTERED BY 


Rockford Life 


Insurance Company 


Home Office - Rockford, Illinois 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 
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One of a Series of Talks 


We of The Lincoln National 
Life are proud of our com- 
any. We watch with delight the 
ruits of its service program in its 
growth, its size, its loyal patrons, 
staff members and field men, and 
its aggressive, progressive spirit. 
Listen to the head ofjour agency 
organization, 


‘*Every man labels 
his work. Be sure 
you label yours with 
the quality stamp.”’ 


These words were directed 
to the members of The Lin- 
coln Life’s efficient agency organ- 
ization, determined men if there 
ever was such a group. There is 
an organization among them of 
men who let no week pass without 
production. There are men in 
that organization with more than 
eight years of continuous weekly 
production—there is one man who 
has not failed to produce for more 
than seven hundred consecutive 
weeks' 


This kind of determination 





is a part of the woof and 
warp of the entire Lincoln National 
organization. It shows itself in 
its speedy service; which it is its 
pride to maintain, no matter what 
the peak loads, contingent happen- 
ings, or particular events. 


We take pride in the 
strength of our company, 
which parallels in degree its service. 
Point after point might be cited 
to indicate its strong position, its 
size, its surplus, its tremendous 
reserves. Let me cite but one. 
Continuous management from the 
beginning has been the story of 
the determined leadership of the 
Lincoln National. There have been 
no changes, interruptions, friction, 
internal dissention, and _ similar 
devastating experiences in its 
life. Its continuous successful 
executive leadership has meant 
continuous progress and growth— 
it has enabled the organization 
to break records, to attain a place 
among the companies of the Half- 
Billion Size quicker than any other 
company has ever achieved so 
much insurance in force. The 
strength of The Lincoln Life In- 
surance Company is as the strength 
of steel. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Ft: Wayne, Indiana 








HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its name implies, this book is a practical 
maniual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. "THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
50 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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9.7 Per Cent More New Life Insurance 
During February This Year Than in 
February of 1927 
Writings of new life insurance by United 
States companies were 9.7 per cent greater 
during February of this year than for the 
same month last year. This fact is indicated 
by a report forwarded, late this afternoon, by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of Commerce 
for official use. The compilation aggregates 
the new business records—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 44 member 
companies, which have 82 per cent of the total 
volume of life insurance outstanding in all 

United States legal reserve companies. 

The total new business of all classes was 
$964,490,000, as against $879,324,000 during Feb- 
ruary of 1927—a gain of 9.7 per cent. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $651,037,000, as 
against $625,988,000—a gain of 4.0 per cent. 
Industrial amounted to $221,948,000, as against 
$207,217,000—a gain of 7.1 per cent. Group 
was $91,505,000, as against $46,119,000—a gain 
of 98.4 per cent. 


Southland Life Writing Non-Medical Up 
to $2500 


The Southland Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Tex., has offered its agents non-medical 
up to $2,500, most of the acceptances so far 
being from the country districts. Agents are 
also offered the option of writing business on a 
first-year quarter premium basis. In addition, 
two low-rate policies—ordinary life and 20- 
payment life—have been placed in the rate book. 
The new policies are only for applications of 
$5000 or more. 

Several new offices have been established, the 
most important of these being in Kansas City, 
Hot Springs and St. Louis. 


Francis R. Huntington Dead 


Francis R. Huntington, treasurer of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, since its organization, died March 
1. Mr. Huntington was president of the Hunt- 
ington National Bank of Columbus, a post pre- 
viously held by his father. Although prominent 
in the financial life of Columbus, Mr. Hunting- 
ton was deeply interested in art, and was him- 
self an artist of national reputation. For many 
years he was one of the chief contributors to the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts . 


Wins Automobile in Popularity Contest 


A person who has charge of an information 
desk requires a bit more of tact and charm 
than is alloted to most of us. That Miss Beulah 
Ingraham, who holds such a position with the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., possesses these qualities, is attested 
by the fact that at the Almas Shrine Temple’s 
revue and ball she was awarded the title of 
“the most popular girl in the District.” An 
Oakland sport roadster automobile was the prize 
attached to the honor. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 





Richmond Company Shows Large 


Gains During Past Year 





HAS $333,000,000 IN FORCE 





Passed $200,000,000 Mark in Industrial 
Insurance Outstanding—Assets Are 
$56,237,990 

There is no life insurance company that ranks 
higher in general esteem throughout the terri- 
tory in which it operates than the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia. The fact that the 
company has dealt with agents, policyholders 
and the general public through its official family 
in so equitable and liberal a fashion, coupled 
with the pleasing personality of the officers 
themselves in their journeys throughout the 
country, has made the review of the energetic 
progress which is reflected in their annual state- 
ment, a matter of anticipation and satisfaction 
for the results achieved. 

Its 57th annual statement for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1927, continues in no uncer- 
tain way the curve of progress, which has been 
made for over half a century by this, the 
largest of the life insurance institutions of the 
South, and one of the leading institutions na- 
tionally. 

The statement at the close of this past year 
shows that the company’s business was increased 
very largely over that of 1926 with a gain in 
premium income of more than $684,000, of 
which $522,573 was in the industrial department. 
The total income reflects an increase of almost 
$1,000,000 and after paying out $4,112,136 to 
policyholders or their beneficiaries, and allow- 
ing for all other expenses, the company was 
able to show an increase in assets of some $4,- 
700,000; the policy reserve was increased by 
about $4,500,000, and the unassigned funds by 
over $200,000. Of particular significance for 
1927, is the fact that the new business written 
and paid for shows a satisfactory increase of 
about $6,000,000, four million of which was ordi- 
nary insurance and two million industrial insur- 
ance, while the company closed the year with 
the combined insurance in force of over $333,- 
000,000, or a gain of over $8,000,000 in ordi- 
nary insurance and $12,000,000 in industrial in- 
surance. Of outstanding importance is the fact 
that the company for the first time passed the 
$200,000,000 mark in the point of industrial in- 
surance outstanding. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
now possesses total admitted assets of $56,237,- 
990, all well invested in good interest bearing 
securities with a well selected list of high-grade 
mortgage loans amounting to $46,223,237 pre- 
dominating. These loans are secured by high- 
grade property in 19 different States, largely 
city dwelling house property, and investments 


Gross Income Assets at 

for the Year End of Year 
BAe ea $2,484,746 $3,555,772 
i ee eee 3,536,652 8,470,629 
aa ee 5,300,940 16,560,439 
|e CIDOOCOL EE. 9,501,910 32,633,933 
See fkvecadewanes 14,679,596 56,237,990 
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made principally in the States in which the 
company does its largest amount of business, 
they being: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Other principal items of 
assets are: Real éstate, $2,270,000; bonds, $1,- 
740,604 ; $3,649,808 loans to policyholders ; $792,- 
040 in cash, with other items, including net de- 
ferred and unpaid premiums, interest due and 
accrued, and premium notes amounting to $1,- 
562,301. The policy reserve of $46,134,922 is 
the largest item of the liabilities which total 
$48,751,458, and include as well surplus appor- 
tioned, totaling $1,274,578, of which $600,000 
is a special contingency asset reserve and $600,- 
000 is a special reserve to meet unexpected mor- 
tality and $74,578 is future dividend apportion- 
ments. The capital paid up is $3,000,000, which, 
with the unassigned funds of $4,486,532 gives 
a surplus of assets over liabilities of $7,486,532. : 
In 1927 the total new premiums in the ordi- 
nary department amounted to $472,517; the re- 
newal premiums were $2,753,666, and the indus- 
trial premiums, $8,195,463, which gave a total 
income of $11,421,646; interest and rents aggre- 
gated $3,065,115 which, with other miscellane- 
ous items brought the total income to $14,547,- 
040. The total payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries aggregated $4,112,136, or 
almost $300,000 more than any other previous 


years. Of this amount, $2,689,674 was paid in 
death claims; $1,185,858 paid in surrender 
values. The company had a very satisfactory 


mortality experience equalling only 65.9 per 
cent of the expected mortality. Since organiza- 
tion, the company has paid to policyholders $47,- 
297,963. The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia closed 1927 with $211,521,766 of indus- 
trial insurance in force, while its ordinary in- 
surance in force then amounted to $121,659,102, 
making a total of $333,180,868, with $1,259,297 
policies in force. Insurance issued revived and 
increased during 1927 in the ordinary depart- 
ment was $20,286,490 in 12,207 policies, and in 
the industrial department it was $66,790,855 in 
261,706 policies, making a total for both de- 
partments of 273,913 policies for $87,077,345 of 
new insurance. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia was 
incorporated March 21, 1871, by act of the 
Virginia Legislature, and began business with 
$200,000 capital, which has been increased from 
time to time, and now stands at $3,000,000. The 
growth of the company has been steady and con- 
sistent, and its progress by quinquéennial periods 
since 1903 is shown in the tabulation given 
below. 

A study of the financial statement and rec- 
ord of progress of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia brings forth a realization that the 
management which this company has received 
throughout its career has been energetic and 
progressive, while at the same time conservative. 
The company is modern in all of its policies 
and practical and liberal in their interpretation. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Surplus (Incl. No. of Pol. Outstanding Ins. 

Capital Stock) in Force at in Force 

at End of Year End of Year at End of Year 
$525,464 $481,100 $60,492,101 
1,478,002 600,566 85,963,852 
2,216,813 766,709 131,790,562 
4,121,112 1,015,937 230,322,163 
7,486,532 1,259,297 333,180,868 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force - 
Over Three Hundred Million Dollars 





Admitted Assets 


Over Fifty-six Million Dollars. 





Payments to Policyholders in 1927 
Over Four Million Dollars 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over Forty-six Million Dollars 





Braprorp H. WALKER 
President 


Joun G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


A Peoria Life Agent’s Big Asset 


Among the fixed aims of the Peoria Life has always 
been this one: to make it worth a great deal to be able 
to say, “I am the Peoria Life Agent.’”’ Through its 
policy of ‘‘Service to Policyholders” the Peoria Life 
has built up a good will of incalculable value to its 
representatives. 


In every community where the Company operates, 
when people think of the Peoria Life, they re- 
member how promptly its death claims are always 
paid—how its agents have rendered every assist- 
ance to the beneficiaries—how the settlements are 
appreved and checks mailed within thirty minutes 
— ——— of proofs—often delivered before the 
neral. 


The name of the Peoria Life suggests to the public 
the unusually liberal policies and benefit it pro- 
vides. It reminds them of its Free Annual Health 
Examination. They think of its friendly, helpful 
attitude,—its Policyholders’ Bulletins and ‘‘Policy- 
holders’ Month.” 


Every transaction deepens the impression that the 
Peoria Life is consistently giving life insurance 
service that is out of the ordinary. Such a 
favorable reputation for conscientious “Service 
to Policyholders” is one of the big assets of the 
Peoria Life agent. 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

















Home Office Help— 
What is it, and Where can it be found? 





The Franklin thinks it is 
based primarily upon interest 
which manifests itself in prac- 
tical efforts to help the indivi- 
dual agent. 





Franklin officers are interested in 
the success of Franklin field men to 
such an extent that each one of them 
has volunteered responsibility for at 
least one agency problem, and has pur- 
sued its solution zealously in order to 
bring the greatest possible benefit to 
the agents. 


The records and experience of The 
Franklin have been subjected to re- 
search, with the idea that the actual 
experience of Franklin men in Frank- 
lin territories, compared with and con- 
sidered in relation to the experiences 
of others, would indicate improve- 
ments of workable efficiency. 











The Franklin Life 


Insurance Company 











THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 
AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 


, North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 


F 1 .* Ss. Mi 
~~ dent of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


and a former 


A practical treatise on the computing of 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From Actual Experience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its various phases, 
there is probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 
making from actual costs. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 
out system. 
Cloth Binding, 192 pages 
Price, postpaid, $4 
Bound in with the above-named book is now included Mr. Richards 
pamphlet (sold separately at $1 per copy) on 
FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
as related te 
EXPERIENCE RATE-MAKING 


a striking analysis of underwriting results for 22 years, and an argument for 
a change +" the manner of computing underwriting profits. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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writes industrial, intermediate and ordinary in- 
surance in numerous modern and approved 
forms and contracts, accepting large gross 
amounts in its ordinary department, but usually 
not retaining a greater line than $25,000. Its 
policies are non-participating and are written 
at low guaranteed rates, contracts being broad 
but definite, and including benefits for accidental 
death and for permanent and total disability. 
Among its most popular contracts are its 
monthly income policies. As a tangible evi- 
dence of the fairness of the company, attention 
is called to what is termed special benefit clause 
attached to all policies, which is separate and 
distinct from the double indemnity provision, 
requires no additional premiums and provides an 
additional benefit equal to the percentage of the 
premiums paid in the event of death by acci- 
dent. 

From 1886 to 1901 this company was under 
the able executive direction of President G. A. 
Walker. In 1901 he was succeeded by his 
brother, John G. Walker, who continued the 
development of the company in the same 
capable manner as his brother, until he was suc- 
ceeded in 1926 by his nephew Bradford H. 
Walker, the present incumbent. Mr. Bradford 
Walker is one of the youngest executives in the 
life insurance business and unquestionably is the 
youngest president of any company of the size 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. In 
experience, however, in the life insurance busi- 
ness, his term of service outranks a great 
majority of his contemporaries. By his service 
in various departments of the company he is 
thoroughly grounded in those ideals which 
have enabled this premier company of old Vir- 
ginia to grow and prosper and to become known 
as an outstanding success in the national field 
of life insurance. A review of this company 
would not be complete without one word said 
of the beautiful and attractive modern office 
building recently completed in Richmond, which 
is occupied as a home office building. 

The officers of this company are: Chairman 
of the board, John G. Walker; president, Brad- 
ford H. Walker; first vice-president, William 
L. T. Rogerson; vice-presidents, Algernon S. 
Hurt, John Sidney Davenport, Jr., A. Carlton 
McKenny and J. T. Lawrence; assistant vice- 
presidents, I. T. Townsend and Frank E. Hall; 
treasurer, Reginald Gilham; secretary, P. St. 
George Cooke; medical director, Charles L. 
Rudasill, M.D.; actuary, Charles A. Taylor; 
assistant secretaries, R. B. Pegram, Frank 
Orgain and Edward A. Crawford; assistant 
treasurer, Frank D. Hill; assistant medical di- 
rector, Ernest C. Fisher, M.D.; assistant man- 
agers, mortgage loan department, A. R. Ker- 
shaw, and Paul P. Shafer, manager, claim de- 
partment, George Harrison; assistant manager, 
claim department, Reginald Reith; attorneys, 
John A. Coke, Jr., and Robert E. Henley. 


Indianapolis Actuarial Club 

The Indianapolis Actuarial Club held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the Columbia Club, of 
Indianapolis, on Tuesday evening, March 13. 
Chester F, Barney, manager of the underwrit- 
ing department of the American Central Life 
Insurance Company, spoke on “Some Aspects 
of Life Insurance Underwriting.” 


Cincinnati Sales Congress 

CrncinnatTI, O., March 10.—Life insurance 
men of Southern Ohio and Northern Kentucky 
celebrated the eighty-fifth anniversary of life 
insurance in America with a sales congress in 
the library of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company’s building at Cincinnati this week. 

John D. Mulford, manager of the Equitable 
Assurance Society and national executive com- 
mitteeman, presided in the morning. Charles 
Voige of the Union Central led the singing. 
Local clergymen offered invocations. John D. 
Sage, president of the Union Central, delivered 
the address of welcome. Winthrop Batcheder, 
associate manager of the Irby agency, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, spoke on “Annuity 
Investment “Insurance.” 

E. R. Sycks, general agent of the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company, presided at the 
afternoon session, at which H. E. Van de 
Walker, general agent, Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, Ypsilanti, Mich., told how he wrote 
his largest number of applications in any one 
month. 

Robert J. Williams, chairman_of the Under- 
writers Community Chest team, described the 
Cincinnati “Chest” (combined charities) cam- 
paign of 1928, shortly to be launched. M. D. 
Donham, general agent for the National Life 
of Vermont, Columbus, Ohio, spoke on “Ac- 
counting for Your Time.” Frank D.. Slutz, 
Dayton, Ohio, discussed “What Price Person- 
ality ?” 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
Opens Division Office at Chicago 


Harry G. Austin, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, and William McCallum, agency 
supervisor, have just completed the opening of 
the division office, at One Hundred West Mon- 
roe building, Chicago, Ill. Direct supervision 
over six States, namely, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Kentucky, will be effected 
from the Chicago division. All agents, super- 
visors and others connected with agency work 
in these States will work out in this new divi- 
sion office. 


New Berkshire Life Partnership 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the formation of a new partnership to 
carry on the existing agency of the company in 
New York city at 405-6-7 Pershing Square 
building, now managed by Robert A. Van Alst, 
Jr. Paul R. Wendt, of New York city, who has 
been in the life insurance business for the past 
decade, has entered the partnership with Robert 
A. Van Alst, under the name of Van Alst & 
Wendt, to carry on this general agency of the 
Berkshire Life. 


Mutual Trust Life Dedicates March to 
President Edwin A. Olsen 

The agents of the Mutual Trust Life Insur- 

ance Company of Chicago have dedicated March 

to President Elvin A. Olsen. It is expected that 

production for that month will exceed $4,000,000. 
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Walton L. Crocker Is Candidate for Re- 
election to U. S. Chamber Directorate 
Boston, Mass., March 12.—Walton L. 

Crocker, president of the John Hancock, has 

consented to be a candidate for re-election as 

a director of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce which holds its annual meeting May 

8-11, at Washington, D. C. This announce- 

ment was made. by Honorable Andrew J. Peters, 

president of the Boston Chamber, and the 
nomination has been sent in. Mr. Crocker has 
served as a director of the National Chamber 
for two years, and in a similar capacity for the 

Boston Chamber since 1925. Referring to Mr. 

Crocker’s 1928 candidacy, Mr. Peters says: 
“As a member of. the executive committee, 

the insurance advisory committee,.the sub-com- 

mittee on vital statistics, field advisory commit- 
tee, and chairman on education, of the National 

Chamber, Mr. Crocker has made a splendid rec- 

ord as New England representative. He has 

attended all the meetings of. the board of 
directors while in office excepting one held 
in Cuba, and we are very glad to have his name 
entered for re-election, His .connections as 
director of the First National Bank of Boston, 

of the Brookline Trust, and of the Y. M. C. A, 

second vice-president of the Florence Critten- 

den League and several other organizations with 
which he is officially identified, peculiarly fit him 
for the National directorship.” 


Michigan Life May Start Soon 


Lansinc, Micu., March 10.—In an apparent 
effort to get the company into immediate opera- 
tion without the delays necessarily attending an 
extended stock-selling. campaign, promoters of 
the Michigan Life, new Detroit company, filed 
with the Insurance Department last week 
amended articles reducing from $250,000 to 
$100,000 the amount of paid-in capital stock es- 
sential to beginning business. The new amount 
is the minimum figure for organization of a 
life company in this State. 

Although a certificate of authority has not 
yet been granted by the department, the neces- 
sary showing not having been made, it is pre- 
sumed in official circles that sanction will be 
forthcoming within the next week or ten days, 
thus allowing immediate operations by the 
agency organization. Leonard T. Hands, for- 
mer commissioner, is the moving spirit. 


Maccabees Annual Statement 


The forty-fifth annual statement of The 
Maccabees, of Detroit, Mich., a fraternal or- 
ganization operating on the assessment plan, 
shows asests of $37,432,185. It has unassigned 
funds amounting to $3,130,880 distributed as 
follows: Life benefit department, $1,035,062; 
sick and accident department, $975,675; relief 
department, $1,025,092; other departments, $95,- 
051. The new insurance written during 1927 
amounted to $30,193,520 and the total insurance 
in force at the close of the year amounted to 
$209,775,892. The association increased its as- 
sets during the year by $3,436,988. A. W. Frye 
is supreme commander. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bondsfand Mortgages...............$ 149,834.90 I i.e 0% se cerincenaeeee $3,500,000. 00 
US. Liberty Bonds................ 519,200.00 
cenemaned, Citys Iviteond and other Suryias TARE I, MCR ee REN oe 29,514,599 . 03 
Bonds and Stocks................ 67,965,477 .50 Reinsurance Reserve................ 21,794,727 . 64 
Cash in a and rua Leet eeees nrg +4 Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 9,905,412.00 
te abi ating ia i = ashe weer 12 Commissions and other Items........ 6,974,000. 00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 53,964 . 94 Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation... 98,505,000.00 
. $80,193,738.67 $80,193,738.67 
Surplus to Policy Holders - - $33,014,599.03 
| Losses settled and paid since organization over............ $225,000,000.00 
Rees OR Ge NE TIE ow 6 ving ond hse ce dees eieensvve ces $21,409,822.82 
ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler, Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile 
Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 
E. C. JAMESON, President 
‘ LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Vice-President M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
Progress since Consolidation in 1899 
Assets Reserves Surplus 
Dec. 31, 1899....................... $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 $ 3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1910....................... 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
| SS 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
ES 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
rr 80,193 ,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
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DISCUSS SHIPPING BILL 





Marine Underwriters Deny Dis- 
crimination 





CHARLES R. PAGE TESTIFIES 





Gives Explanation of Marine Insurance 
Rates—Reinsurance Fund Called 
Necessary 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 12.—Members of 
the House merchant marine committee are con- 
sidering provisions in a pending shipping bill, 
under which the United States Shipping Board 
would be authorized to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of Section 10 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920 for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment reinsurance fund. 

The desirability of such a fund was stressed 
by officials of the board, appearing before the 
committee, on the ground that the American 
lines were being discriminated against by Amer- 
ican marine insurers. 

Refutation of these charges was undertaken 
by Charles R. Page of New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s Fund of San Francisco 
and chairman of the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate, who asserted that there was no dis- 
crimination and could be none, as not only 
were the American underwriters competing 
among themselves but also were required to 
meet the rates quoted by foreign insurers, the 
business usually going to the underwriter quot- 
ing the lowest premium: 

It was explained by Mr. Page that the rates 
are not influenced by the flag carried by a ship 
but by the experience of the insurance industry 
with the vessels of that line. It was on this 
basis, he told the committee, that the Harrison 
Line gets a rate of 45 cents, while the Roosevelt 
Line pays 85 cents, the disparity in these rates 
having been adversely commented on by mem- 
bers of the committee. The Harrison Line goes 
into the Gulf of Mexico and the Roosevelt Line 
does not, he continued. If the latter line went 
into the Gulf its rate would be reduced to 72% 
cents. The difference between that figure and 
the 45-cent rate for the Harrison Line, he 
asserted, is due entirely to the fact that the 
Harrison Line has a much lower loss history 
than the other. If the Roosevelt Line could 
show ability to carry cargo on the same basis 
as the Harrison Line, it would get the same rate, 
the committee was informed. 

There is no official classification of marine 
risks, the committee was advised, although the 
Insurance Company of North America, the 
Fireman’s Fund and the Chubb office draw up 
a Classification. This, however, does not affect 
any other underwriters and it is possible to 
secure several different offers for the same cov- 
erage from different companies. 


FIRE LEGISLATION IN VIRGINIA 
New York Standard Policy Adopted—State 
Self-Insurance Defeated 

RicuMmonp, Va., March 12.—With the ad- 
journment of the Virginia General Assembly, 
March 10, it is found that many radical changes 
in insurance were made. Perhaps the most 
sweeping change was that fire insurance com- 
panies are put under the supervision of the 
State Corporation Commission for the purpose 
of rate making. Under the regulation of the 
State Corporation Commission a Virginia Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau was set up. All 
duties of the former Commissioner of Insur- 
ance were transferred to the commission. 

Under provisions of a Senate bill mutual in- 
surance companies will be permitted to do a 
business in fidelity and surety bonds. Competi- 
tive rates will be brought about by the bill, 
which proponents declare will result in a big 
saving in the cost of bonds. 

A commission to study the compulsory motor 
vehicle insurance was authorized and will re- 
port at the next session of the legislature. 

State insurance on its own buildings was 
again defeated. 

Virginia adopted the New York Standard In- 
surance Policy. 


NEWARK FIRE TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Stock Dividend of $500,000 Announced— 
Large Surplus Left 

The directors of the Newark Fire Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., will increase its 
capitalization from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by 
a transfer of $500,000 from surplus to capital, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioner of 
3anking and Insurance, of New Jersey. The 
action was. decided on at a meeting of the 
directors as of March 9. 100,000 new shares 
at a par value of $5 per share will be issued 
and distributed at the rate of 1%4 share for each 
share now held. 

The Newark Fire reported a surplus as of 
December 31, 1927, of $2,914,919. It is owned 
by the Royal Insurance Company, which has 
consistently pursued a policy of building up the 
finances of the company. 


Acts Against Marine Reinsurance 
(Concluded from page 3) 
viously have to make good any excess losses 
sustained. 

“The ultimate outcome of the operation of a 
reinsurance fund by the Government would 
probably be the entrance of the Government into 
direct underwriting, gradually forcing private 
American marine insurance companies out of 
business altogether. Private initiative, as rep- 
resented by American marine insurance should 
be given every opportunity to continue its sound 
development and the Federal government should 
not take action which would have such a dis- 
astrous effect.” 


CRITICIZES BOARD 
CLASSIFICATION 


James A. Beha Refuses to Accept New 
Fire Experience Data 








TWENTY-EIGHT CLASSES NOT ENOUGH 





New York Superintendent Announces 
Move to Gather Own Information 
Using Classifications Satisfactory 
to Himself 

James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, has announced his intention to 
disregard the fire insurance experience data 
collected by the National Board uf Fire Under- 
writers for 1928 and collect his own data. The 
superintendent is unsatisfied with the new con- 
solidated classification adopted by the National 
Board, which calls for only twenty-eight classes, 
many of the classifications formerly used be- 
ing grouped into single classes. No statement 
was obtainable from the National Board. 

The controversy is better illustrated by the 
correspondence which has passed between Mr. 
Beha and W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board. The letters follow: 


Mr. Bena To Mr. MALLALIEU 
_ Re: Fire Classification 

I have given much thought and study to the 
above subject since the call of Mr. Mallalieu 
and Mr. Hess at my office in the latter part of 
December, and I exceedingly regret that I find 
myself unable to accept the proposed consolida- 
tion of classes of fire risks as submitted by the 
committee of the National Board. The reasons 
upon which my decision is based may perhaps 
be given best in a brief review of this subject. 

On May 3, 1927, the Actuarial Bureau Com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners unanimously submitted to the 
convention, at the meeting held in Richmond, 
Va., a resolution to the effect that it had care- 
fully considered the Revised Fire Classification 
adopted by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, consisting of twenty-eight classes, and 
recommended that the National Convention ap- 
prove the “Consolidated and Standardized 
Classification of Fire Hazards” adopted by the 
National Board of: Fire Underwriters. The 
resolution was read to the convention, put to a 
vote and declared carried without discussion. 

The Actuarial Bureau Committee also stated 
that it had carefully considered the reasons ad- 
vanced by the National Board for the proposed 
consolidation, and while the printed proceedings 
of the National Convention give no inkling as 
to the reasons, according to newspaper reports 
the following reasons were advanced: 

“(1) A voluminous occupational or vocation 
classification is not a proper basis for rate 
making : 

“(2) Fire classification, as it has been under- 
stood. can only be used as an indication of the 
tendencies in rate levels over a long period of 
time and over extended territory; and 

(3) The number of classes should be har- 
monized as closely as possible with the classi- 
fication required by the several States.” 

At the conference held at this office it was 
also advanced that 

(a) The decrease in the number of classifica- 
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tions would lighten the work of classification 
and compilation both for the companies and for 
the board. 

(b) With the exception of twenty-five classes, 
the premium income for most of the classes 
represents less than one per cent of the total. 

In 1911 the joint legislative committee, of 
which Assemblyman Merritt vas chairman, sub- 
mitted a report which may still be considered 
a model. This report discusses the subject of 
“classification” and the need of classified experi- 
ence figures for the purpose of testing the rea- 
sonableness of the rates applied to the various 
classes of risks. The report admits that the 
problems in classification are complicated and 
difficult, but it also points out that the use of 
the modern sorting machine has permitted of 
revolutionary changes in the tabulation and com- 
pilation where a detailed mass of statistical 
knowledge is important. The report continues: 

“It is absolutely within the bounds of practic- 
ability that all pertinent information with re- 
gard to each risk in fire insurance should be 
punched upon a card and when so done and 
filed it becomes only a mechanical process to 
separate any information that is desired; for 
instance, the amount of risk and the premium 
receipts in a given portion of the city; the 
amount of premium receipts, the amount of risk 
and the losses in any given class or on buildings 
of any given type of construction.” 

The Merritt Committee report further states 
that, since the underwriters had failed to take 
the initiative in the collecting of a combined 
loss experience, and since it is necessary, if 
rates are to be equitable and demonstrably 
equitable, that such figures should be available, 
then it seems inevitable that the State should 
undertake this work. The report concludes with 
a recommendation that the Superintendent of 
Insurance take up the question with the Com- 
missioners of other States and with the com- 
panies, in an endeavor to work out a practical 
plan which will eventually result in producing 
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a classification of loss experience of such an 
extent and volume as will furnish a basis upon 
which the true-burning ratio in the various 
classes of. risks throughout the country can be 
determined. 

Accordingly, the matter was taken up with 
the National Convention and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and subsequently the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters submitted to 
the convention a “Standard Classification of 
Occupancy Hazards and Loss Report Form,” 
which was accepted and approved by the Com- 
missioners. This standard classification con- 
tained 584 classes and represented at that time 
the maximum consolidation of classes of risks 
which the authors of the plan deemed 
practicable. In 1917 the National Board made 
a further combination of classes, reducing the 
number in the “Standard Classification” to 153. 
The effect of this consolidation was to seri- 
ously impair the value of the statistical informa- 
tion which was being gathered and tabulated 
thereunder; so much so that the rating organ- 
izations themselves, I believe, have never at- 
tempted to make use of the statistics prepared 
by the National Board, and this department has 
found them valueless in the few instances in 
which we attempted to resort to them for light 
on complaints. The further consolidation of 
classes to 28 now proposed would make the 
tabulation of the experience data valueless and 
for all practical purposes may be abandoned 
entirely, for as far as I am able to understand 
it, such a compilation would serve no useful 
purpose. 

You have in the consolidated classification, for 
example, the classification of “dwellings.” The 
proposed consolidated classification under this 
title originally comprised 8 classifications, 
namely : 

1. Private barns and stables—buildings. 
Private barns and stables—contents. 
Dwellings—buildings. 
Dwellings—contents. 

Palatial dwellings—buildings. 
Palatial dwellings—contents. 
Private garages—buildings. 

8. Private garages—contents. 

These original 8 classes were further sub- 
divided between frame, brick and fireproof and 
then again subdivided between protected and un- 
protected risks. Not only are these 8 classes 
consolidated into one, but the subdivisions are 
consolidated into frame protected, brick pro- 
tected, brick and frame unprotected and fire- 
proof protected and unprotected. This is by 
far the most numerous single class proposed, 
and I might point out how useless that com- 
bined classification is for determining the rea- 
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sonableness of the rates fixed—for example, 
upon the contents of a high valued brick coun- 
try residence as compared with an ordinary 
frame unprotected private dwelling. 

The most varied class proposed is placed un- 
der the caption of “Mercantile Contents:” The 
proposed classification is a consolidation of 75 
classes as proposed in the original “Standard 
Classification.” Under this one classification 
there is such a diversity of hazards as are rep- 
resented by automobiles, shoes, drugs, furniture, 
hardware, millinery, tobacco, lodge. rooms and 
cold storage. 

The next most numerous class is “mercan- 
tile buildings.” This is apparently a consolida- 
tion of approximately 40 of the original classes. 
It comprises buildings only and contains such 
dissimilar risks as bank buildings, wharves, 
restaurant buildings, department stores (build- 
ings), jewelry stores (buildings) and hay ware- 
houses. 

The proposed consolidated classification of 
“Educational Institutions and Public Buildings” 
contains such dissimilar and incongruous risks 
as convents, insane asylums, court houses, homes 
for the aged and fire department houses. 

It is proposed, for example, to establish a 
single classification—“non-manufacturing special 
hazards” which appears to be a consolidation 
of approximately 50 of the original classifica- 
tions. This includes such hazards as_ public 
barns and stables, coal and wood yards, the- 
aters, standing timber, stock yards and tugs. On 
this classification there is no separation between 
frame, brick or fireproof, nor is there any sepa- 
ration between protected and unprotected, not- 
withstanding that included in this classification 
are risks subject to protection and otherwise 
and comprising all degrees of construction from 
nothing or frame to brick or steel. 

In the 28 classifications proposed, there are 
some that retain their original character, as for 
example, cotton gins (code No. 402), cotton 
compresses (code No. 626), and cotton yards 
(code No. 628), for none of which premiums 
are apparently reported in the State of New 
York. There is another class—tobacco barns 
(proposed code No. 682)—for which no pre- 
miums are veparted in the State of New York, 
leaving therefore 24 classes into which the fire 
risks in New York are divided. 

As a reason for reducing the number of 
classes to 28, it is stated that with the excep- 
tion of 25 classes, the premium income for most 
of the classes represents less than 1 per cent 0 
the total. Naturally, if the classes exceed 100 
number mathematically there must be a number 
of classes representing premium incomes of less 
than 1 per cent, but I cannot see that that would 
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be any reason for restricting a classification to 
100 or less. If the premium income on any 
class is so small as to be inconclusive for rating 
purposes, that fact can readily be taken into 
consideration and it does not furnish an excuse 
for distorting the experience of some other 
class by throwing into that class unrelated 
hazards. 

It was also contended that the reduced num- 
ber of classes would lighten the work of classi- 
fication and compilation both for the companies 
and for the board. If the purpose is to ease 
the work of the companies and the board, 
frankly I am unable to see why they should not 
have confined this to one single class, for all the 
difference it makes, and if it is confined to one 
single class, there would be no need of report- 
ing it to the board at all, for we would then be 
able to get that information from the annual 
statements and, in fact, the information obtained 
from the annual statements is just as valuable 
for rate making purposes as would be the in- 
formation obtained from the National Board. 

If the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
desires to collect its statistics on the basis of the 
28 classifications, this department has no objec- 
tions, but in view of the above, it is my inten- 
tion to require the fire insurance companies to 
furnish their experience data for the State of 
New York, in accordance with the classifications 
heretofore in force, pending such time as this 
department can formulate a classification plan 
which will more nearly conform with the re- 
quirements of our law. An immediate and 
further study of this problem is being made 
by this department with a view of preparing as 
speedily as possible such a classification plan. 

February 4, 1928. 


Mr. Matrarieu to Mr. BEHA 

Your letter of the 29th ultimo in which you 
advise us that the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has been designated as the official 
agency to receive, compile and amalgamate the 
fire experience of companies doing business in 
the State of New York has been received. 

In view of the fact that this experience has 
been kept by our members for the year 1927 in 
accordance with the old classification in use 
prior to the recent revision effective January 1, 
1928, we will be in a position to comply with 
your request and shall take pleasure in doing so. 
We would, however, point out that should you 
desire the National Board to perform this ser- 
vice for subsequent years, it will be necessary 
for us to report such data on the basis of the 
new classification of 28 classes. f 

We enclose a list, in duplicate, of the carriers 
which were required to file the 1926 data and 
will appreciate your returning, at your early 
convenience, one of these lists brought up to 
date. We are circularizing the companies of 
which we have record and will supplement our 
list on receipt of your further advices. 

March 10, 1928. 


Mr. Bena TO Mr. MALLALIEU 

I have your letter of March 10, 1928, trans- 
mitting a list in duplicate of the carriers which 
were required to file the 1926 experience data 
with the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The list will be brought up to date and returned 
to you. 

I note that you will continue to act as the 
agency to receive, compile and amalgamate 
the 1927 fire experience of companies doing 
business in the State of New York. I further 
note that you will be unable to accept the desig- 
nation from this department as the agency for 
receiving, compiling and amalgamating the 1928 
fire experience excepting on the basis of the 
new classification of twenty-eight classes, which 
classification has been rejected by this depart- 
ment. In view of this notification, this depart- 
ment will take immediate steps looking toward 
other arrangements in ‘the collection. and .com- 
pilation of the 1928 and subsequent fire experi- 
ence of companies doing business in the State 
of New York. 
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Mid-Winter Sessions on at Memphis 





CALIFORNIA BANK PROBLEM UPPER- 
MOST 





Executive Committee Largely Occupied 
With Discussions of Local Situations 


[Special Dispatch by a Staff Correspondent] 
Mempuis, TENN., March 13.—The prophecy 


that the mid-year conference of the National 

Association of Insurance Agents at the Pea- 

body hotel would be a purely business session 

has been fulfilled by the executive committee, 

which remained in session all day yesterday, a 

good part of last night and all day today. 

The sessions of the committee were given 
over largely to hearings of representatives of 
the several States on their own problems. 

Fred M. Burton of the Texas association was 
appointed chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

It was reported that over four hundred thou- 
sand of the standard automobile identification 
certificates had been ordered up to this date. 

It is anticipated that the chief point at issue 
will be the discussion of the activities of the 
Bank of Italy in the insurance business. P. S. 
W. Ramsden, secretary of the California asso- 
ciation, will be here to present this problem to 
the National Association. 

Three matters coming before the association 
and approved by the executive committee will 
be the position of the National Association on 
non-policywriting agents; the recommendation 
that membership in local boards be made co- 
extensive with membership in State and na- 
tional associations, and the opinion of the ex- 
ecutive committee as to the minimum dues for 
State associations. 

At the State officers’ meeting reports were 
made by W. B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, Charles 
L. Gandy of Birmingham, and others. 

Work to increase membership was the most 
interesting and the most popular subject, and 
stories were told by representatives of various 
States as to the campaigns inaugurated, con- 
ducted or completed in each State. 

The get-together dinner offered the usual ef- 
fective means for everyone to mx with every- 
one else, and was conducted in the regular in- 
formal manner, some of the members and 
officers being called upon for a few words. 
Among those who spoke were: John M. Dean, 
of the Insurance Exchange of Memphis; G. A. 
Caldwell, president of the Tennessee associa- 
tion; Thomas C. Moffatt, a past-president; R. 
P. Devan, chairman of the executive committee ; 
A. S. Caldwell, Commissioner of Insurance 
of Tennessee; Walter H. Bennett, secretary of 
the association ; James D. Collier, general chair- 
man for the national mid-year, conference, and 
members of the insurance press, including C. M. 
Cartwright of the National Underwriter, Young 
E. Allison, Jr., of the Insurance. Field, , and 
Loughton T. Smith, of THe Specrator. 

The registration and attendance at the dinner. 
indicated that not less than two: hundred and 
fifty members would be present at the business 
sessions tomorrow :and the next day. 
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MANY WOMEN AT MEETING 
Agents’ Wives Attend Memphis Sessions 


[By a Starr CorrEsPONDENT] 


MeEmpuis, TENN., March 13.—Noticeable this 
year at the mid-year conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at the Pea- 
body hotel, Memphis, Tenn., was the presence 
of so many of the agents’ and visitors’ wives. 


Among those noted were Mrs. W. Eugene 
Harrington, of Atlanta; Mrs. R. P. Devan, of 
Charleston; Mrs. Charles L. Gandy, of Bir- 
mingham; Mrs. J. A. Giberson, of Alton; Mrs. 
J. W. Rose, of Buffalo; Mrs. Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, of Newark; Mrs. Fred A. Brinkman, of 
Memphis; Mrs. Tim L. Treadwell, of Memphis; 
Mrs. Jack Yost, of Baltimore; Mrs. A. J. An- 
derson, of Kewannee, IIl.; Mrs. Charles G. 
Blakely, Jr., of Topeka; Mrs. A. S. Caldwell, 
of Nashville; Mrs. F. W. Fiske, of Buffalo; 
Mrs. J. A. Hudson, of Helena; Mrs. L. M. 
Latorette, of Jonesboro, Ark.; Mrs. C. E. 
Mitchener, of Marianna, Ark.; Mrs. Frank J. 
Schmidt, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Edward Yerger, 
of Jackson, Miss. 


The increase in the attendance of the ladies 
has led to the rumor that it is planned to organ- 
ize the National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ Wives. 


It is stipulated, however, that no business ses- 
sions shall convene earlier than noon on any day. 
It would seem not be a bad plan in view of the 
popularity of “running mates” in the insurance 
business today. 
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c.S.S. MILLER IS AUTHOR 
OF DIRECT MAIL GUIDE 


Personalized Advertising Is Theme of 
Practical, Necessary Sales Help 








CALLED “DOWN TO BRASS TACKS” 





Fire and Casualty Men Will Benefit from 
Book Shortly to Be Published 

“Make the mailman your advance salesman” 
seems to be the slogan of the up-and-coming, 
1928 model, local fire and casualty insurance 
agent. 

With the rapid growth and development of 
advertising as a business-builder on the part of 
a fast increasing number of fire and casualty 
insurance companies have come action and re- 
action from the selling forces on the firing line. 
Few developments in better distribution of the 
diversified forms of cover provided by the fire 
and casualty carriers have been more patent 
recently than the use of direct mail as a busi- 
ness-builder. 

One of the keenest observers of this trend 
has been accumulating data, working out 
theories, classifying results, and has now con- 
sented to place at the disposal of alert and pro- 
gressive local fire and casualty agents, their 
fieldmen and those officials particularly inter- 
ested in sales promotion and better business 
methods the results of seven years’ study and 
investigation. 

Shortly, The Spectator Company will pub- 
lish a compact, pocket-size, illustrated book en- 
titled Down to Brass Tacks: Direct-Mail 
Advertising as a Business-Builder for Local 
Fire and Casualty Agents, by Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, publicity director of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., and its 
Associated Companies. 

This careful and thorough analysis of ways 
and means for the producer to increase and di- 
versify production is of a special and direct 
value to local agents because it contains dozens 
of letters that have “brought home the bacon” 
for the local agents who have themselves often 
prepared, tried out, and proved the effectiveness 
of “Silent Salesmen” as successful “Advance 
Salesmen.” 

Part I of Mr. Miller’s book discusses and an- 
swers the query: “Why Use Letters?” 

“The Mailing List” chapter presents a very 
careful analysis of its importance, its efficiency, 
how it is compiled and recorded, ete. 

“Selling the Average Prospect,” analyzing 
his needs, experimenting with methods of ap- 
proach in order to find the most effectiye demol- 
isher of “sales resistance,” the coming realiza- 
tion of woman’s interest in those forms of in- 
surance which appeal most particularly to her 
and how she may be made the ally of and co- 
operator with local fire and casualty agents, as 
she has been cultivated by life insurance sales- 
men, are presented forcefully by Mr. Miller. 

The best sorts of envelope enclosures, fre- 
quency of mailing them, opportune and inoppor- 
tune times for reaching prospects, coupon and 
other means of reply and appointment devices, 
are also discussed. 

Novel and effective letterheads, the possibili- 
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FIVE PER CENT DIFFERENTIAL 





New Inspection Bureau Organized to Re- 
place Present Offices 
Following the meeting last week of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association, the following 
formal statement was released: 


The Retailers Fire Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma was elected to membership. 

It was voted to organize the Eastern Inspec- 
tion Bureau with executive offices in New York 
city, the bureau to be under the immediate su- 
pervision of the subcommittee on service and 
inspection organizations. The bureau is to have 
two major divisions: a New England division 
with offices at Boston (replacing the present 
New England Bureau of United Inspection and 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New England) and 
the Middle States division with offices at New 
York (replacing the Underwriters’ Bureau of 
the Middle and Southern States). The terri- 
tory served shall be that under the purview of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association. 

The contingent commission applicable to ex- 
eepted territory was increased from 5 per cent 
to 714 per cent. This action was taken in lieu 
of the proposal to change the Eastern Under- 
writers Association contingent commission 
formula. 

The effectiveness date of the proposed graded 
commissions for Allegheny County, Boston (in- 
cluding the Boston metropolitan district), Phil- 
adelphia (including the Philadelphia suburban 
area) and Baltimore was postponed until July 
1 when definite arrangements will be postively 
made effective in those cities or territories. 

In reference to non-policy writing-agents, the 
association voted: 

That where non-policy-writing agents are 
permissible their commissions shall be at a rate 
not exceeding five points less than policy-writ- 
ing agents’ commissions. 


William E. Stewart Visiting Aboard 

William E. Stewart, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark, will 
sail on March 13 for Algiers. Leaving there, 
he will spend some time in Syracuse, Sicily, 
and then go to Paris, returning home about the 
middle of May. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Days 


Pennsylvania Insurance Days, conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, will be held this year at New 
Castle, Penna., May 28-29. The sessions will 
be held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral there. 








ties of envelope fillers, broadsides, postal cards, 
etc.; adyertising usage of various ramifications, 
the newest mechanigal devices for individualiz- 
ing and speeding up effective direct-mail results 
are also set forth. The latest postal regulations 
and other valuable data are included in this 
very practical publication. 

Mr. Miller indeed gets “down to brass tacks” 
on every page and has interspersed many a quip 
and epigram making for smiles and heightened 
interest. : 
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CHICAGO SITUATION 
INVOLVED 





Bureau Calls Special Meeting Off 





LACK OF JURISDICTION REASON 





Legislation Not Enforceable Unless Chicago 
Board Agrees, Says H. A. Clark 

Cuicaco, ILt., March 12.—The situation in- 
volving fire insurance commissions and broker- 
age in Chicago and Cook county is right back 
where it was about a month ago as a result of 
developments which came thick and fast last 
week. The conference of the special joint com- 
mittee representing the Western Union, the 
Western Insurance Bureau and the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters has broken up with 
nothing accomplished and the schedule adopted 
by the Chicago Board at its meeting in Jan- 
uary has gone into effect. 

It was this schedule upon which about seven- 
teen Western managers served notice that they 
did not intend to adhere to it. 

The special meeting of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau which had been called for Tuesday 
of this week and which was expected to pass 
upon a program which had been approved by 
the Union has been canceled and the hopes of 
the local producers that an amicable settlement 
was under way have been dashed. 

A statement issued by the executive commit- 
tee of the Western Insurance Bureau points 
out that the joint committee failed to accom- 
plish its objective of a tri-lateral agreement and 
that “in the absence of any regularly constituted 
agreement between the Union and the Western 
Insurance Bureau whereby joint legislation can 
be effectively enforced, and inasmuch as.no sych 
agreement exists, any legislation designed ‘to 
regulate commissions and the control of gen- 
eral conditions-in Chicago and Cook county 
would be quite impossible of joint enforcement 
unless concurred in by members of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters.” The Western Insur- 
ance Bureau therefore considers it futile under 
such conditions to adopt legislation for Chi- 
cago and Cook county with any expectation that 
it would be successfully enforced against all 
concerned, 

In the meantime the Union has made no 
announcement of the program adopted by it at 
its special meeting of last week. 

It now has become known that the joint com- 
mittee agreed upon certain basic principles and 
that a subcommittee was formed to draft these 
principles and then report back to the main com- 
mittee. This subcommittee did not report back 

to the main committee, howeyer, which is given 
as another reason for the cancellation of the 
Bureau meeting. It also was made clear that 
there was no assurance that the program adopted 
by the Union and expected to be presented to 
the Bureau would then be presented to the Chi- 
cago Board, representing the agents for ap- 
proval. 

This development permits the Chicago Board 
schedule to go into effect, which rajses the inter- 
esting question of what the protesting company 
managers intend to do. They have seryed no- 
tice that they do not intend to abide by the rutes. 
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THE DEMAND -OR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 


IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets - - - - $5,295,365.27 
Capital - - - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - 1,343,903.92 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - 2,701,461.35 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation, Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
Financially Strong Conservatively Managed 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





Liberal Contracts 











OVER 30 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The most liberal Ordinary Policies from age 10 to 
age 60. Insurance on men and women. Many 
unique policies; liberal Annuity contracts; sub- 
standard service to our full-time agents. 

Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65. 


THE ONLY NON-PARTICIPATING COMPANY IN THE HISTORY 
‘OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE TO PAY VOLUNTARY DIVI- 
DENDS ON NON-PARTICIPATING ORDINARY POLICIES 


ASSETS OVER $6,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $75,000,000 
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Notable Gain 
In Assets 


The Bankers Life Company in- 
creased its Total Admitted As- 
sets to more than $100,000,000 
in 1927. 


The Company’s exact total of 
Admitted Assets on December 
31, 1927, was $103,615,053.81, 
which was a gain of $12,901,- 
440.60 as compared to the total 
of Admitted Assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines lowa 


























CAPITAL AND phonic adn, $3,500,000.00 








Executive Offices Eastern Department 
UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 100 MAIDEN. LANE 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 

















“MORE THAN A _ CENTURY OF SERVICE” 
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THREE GREAT COMPANIES PROVIDING STRONG AND DEPENDABLE 


INSURANCE IN FIRE AND ALLIED LINES AND SURETY PROTECTION 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS MEET 


Mid-Winter Gathering Held in 
Chicago 








PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT NOT 
READY 





Findings of Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence to Be Submitted at Later Date 
Cuicaco, Int., March 13.—The relationship 

of the agent to the accident and health insur- 
ance business featured the mid-winter meeting 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, which was held at the Stevens hotel 
here Tuesday and Wednesday. The attendance. 
in excess of 160, was iarger than previous meet- 
ings and the members were enthusiastic over the 
success of the round-table discussion plan in- 
augurated by President J. W. Scherr. 

The executive committee on Tuesday night, in 
an open meeting, devoted most of its discussion 
to the question of abolishing the mid-year meet- 
ing and concentrating the work of the Confer- 
ence into one meeting annually. After prolonged 
argument on both sides, the committee author- 
ized a special mail referendum of the members 
to be taken prior to the annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, at which time the question will be dis- 
posed of finally. 

A prolonged report on public relations, entail- 
ing a worthwhile joint-advertising program, was 
expected from the public relations committee 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, but 
Clifford Elvins, president of that body, an- 
nounced that details were not yet ready for pub- 
lication. He told the Conference that progress 
is being made. A full report probably will be 
made at the annual meeting. The Insurance 
Advertising Conference was invited to work 
with the Health and Accident Underwriters 
in formulating the program. 

The Conference, on Tuesday, unanimously 
elected J. Victor Barry, fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, an honorary member. 
The Metropolitan is not a member of the Con- 
ference, but it was pointed out that Mr. Barry 
has been attending the meetings for many 
years and that he is held in high regard by the 
membership. The motion was carried with en- 
thusiasm. 

R. W. Stevens, president of the Illinois Life, 
welcomed the visitors. Dr. Allen D. Albert, of 
Evanston, Ill, former president of Rotary In- 
ternational, delivered a most interesting inspira- 
tional address on “The Social Aspects of Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance,” and pointed out 


the need for further education of the agents. 
“All that I have written and said to other 
groups of insurance men as to the need of gen- 
eral education, organized personal contacts, the 
advance preparation of prospects, the use of es- 
tablished channels of news and public informa- 





tion and, as a last move, institutional advertising, 
applies with more force to accident and health 
insurance than to insurance of any other kind,” 
Dr. Albert said. He indicated that when in- 
surance reduces or offsets the waste of an acci- 
dent or a sickness it is contributing direct in- 
come to every legitimate business enterprise of 
the neighborhood. 

The membership committee reported that the 
Midland Casualty of Milwaukee, Lumbermen’s 
Mutua! Casualty of Chicago and Southern Trav- 
elers Benefit Association of Dallas had been 
elected to membership during the year. The 
elected the Chippewa 
Valley Casualty of Milwaukee, Century In- 
demnity of Hartford, Great Western Life of 
Des Moines and the Mountain States Life of 
Hollywood to membership, 
total up to an even 100. 

After much discussion as to the time and 
meeting place of the annual meeting, the execu- 
tive committee, after hearing strong invita- 
tions from New Orleans, Springfield, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Old Point Comfort, Va., and Chi- 
cago, decided to postpone the question to a later 
session. 


Conference, on Tuesday, 


which brings the 


HERBERT J. McCOOEY APPOINTED 
Becomes Resident Vice-President of Fidel- 
ity and Deposit at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Herbert J. McCooey, son of Democratic 
Leader John H. McCooey of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been appointed resident vice-president there 
for the Fidelity and Deposit Company and the 
American Bonding Company, both of Balti- 
more. Offices of the companies are at 16 Court 
street, Brooklyn. 

Vice-President McCooey, who has been with 
the Fidelity and Deposit for several years and 
has made splendid production records, will have 
supervision over Brooklyn and Long Island. 
George H. Bush will be manager in charge of 
detail work at the Brooklyn office. 


New Hampshire Auto Liability Rates 
(Concluded from page 3) 


quate from our knowledge of the business which 
has been gained over a period of many years. 
They were determined by a method that has 
received the general sanction not only of the 
insurance carriers of the country but also of 
State officials. This bureau is under the super- 
vision of the New York Insurance Department, 
and its automobile rate making methods have 
within a year been the subject of a painstaking 
investigation by that body. 

At the hearing reference was made to the 
territorial divisions of New Hampshire now 
used in the allocation of premiums. The present 
territories were determined after securing the 
views of local people of the State. It may be 
and probably is a fact that improvements in this 
direction can be made. If there are to be any 
such changes they should be announced at a 
very early date, and we shall be glad to confer 
at any time with you and others whom you 
may suggest on this particular phase of the 
subject. 
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NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION REPORTS 





Recommends Many Changes in Com- 
pensation Laws 





STATE BUREAU SHARPLY CRITICIZED 





More Efficient System of Claim Examina- 
tion Before Hearings Is Urged 
ABany, N. Y., March 13.—The report of: the 
Legislative Industrial Survey Commission, 
which has been filed in the Legislature, discusses 
many recommendations regarding industrial 
workers and includes suggestions for handling 
workmen’s compensation problems. Among the 
recommendations are the following: 


That the compensation law be amended to per- 
mit the filing of claims for compensation after 
one year but not after two years when the in- 
dustrial board by unanimous vote finds it in 
the interests of justice to do so; 

_That insurance companies organized outside 
of the State doing business in the State of New 
York be compelled to file a bond of at least 
$200,000 with the State Superintendent of In- 
surance to insure payment of claims, this bond 
to be revised annually in the discretion of the 
superintendent ; 

That no lump sum award of more than $500 
he permitted, except by a member of the indus- 
trial board; 

That referees in the compensation bureau be 
appointed by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, Third Department, for terms of 
ten years at an annual salary of $8000.00 per 
year; and, 

Creation of a Medical Advisory Committee 
consisting of five physicians appointed by the 
governor as an adjunct to the industrial council 
to consider all medical and surgical questions 
brought out in compensation cases. 

The fact that many abuses of so-called lump 
sum awards in compensation cases were found 
caused the commission to recommend a restric- 
tion of the amount that could be paid in such 
cases. 

Going into its investigation of alleged abuses 
in the compensation bureau, the commission 
names three men who are apparently actively 
connected with “runners.” These men are: 
Alfred R. San Dominick, a Brooklyn attorney ; 
‘Dr. Paul G. Fleri, a Brooklyn physician, and 
a notary public named Frank J. Santuccio. 

Sharp criticism of the present administration 
of the workmen’s compensation bureau is made 
in the report as follows: 

The director of the bureau of compensa- 
tion complains of lack of help or adequate sala- 
ries and of incompetent type of employees. Your 
commission is convinced that if vigorous and 
effective steps were taken to eliminate the un- 
necessary hearings and adjournments of hear- 
ings, which run into thousands, it would relieve 
the pressure upon referees, relieve the pressure 
upon the calendar department, notice writers 
and examining units. Your commission is of 
the opinion that much improvement of admin- 
istration could be effected through a more effi- 
cient system of examining claims before hearing. 
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MILWAUKEE 
Men 


ETNA CONFERENCE IN 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
Gather for Two-Day Meeting 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan casualty rep- 
resentatives of the Aitna Life and affiliated com- 
panies of Hartford held their annual March 
business conference in Milwaukee on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. C. A. Bonner, branch 
manager, acted as chairman of the sessions, and 
Milton A. Freedy, Insurance Commissioner of 
the Badger State, was the guest honor and prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet on Monday night. 
Among the home-office executives and de- 
partment heads present were: William L. 
Mooney, vice-president; C. J. Langley, secre- 
tary of the automobile department; L. B. 
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NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


SIX MONTHS 


In 1926 


$476,617 


ONE MONTH 


(January) 1928 


$485,216 


THE YEAR 
1927 


$3,576,414 


WITH A SATISFACTORY 
LOSS RECORD! 


Great American 


Indemnity Company 


New Pork 
































Fowler, field supervisor of the fidelity and 
surety department; W. S. Chapin, associate 
director of publicity; Raymond T. Mallory, field 
supervisor in the agency department, and Joseph 
H. Noe, home office representative of the agency 
department. C. W. Funk, manager of the West- 
ern fire department of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, Chicago, and F. J. Hanratty, assist- 
ant manager of the Western marine department 
at Chicago, also attended. 


Tooth Extraction as a Cause of Disability 
and Death 

Casualty underwriters, worrying about the 
causes and duration of disabilities, may be inter- 
ested in a recent editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, which asserts 
that too many teeth are extracted these days 
without clinical or pathological justification, thus 
bringing about septic poisoning and sometimes 
death. The editorial contends that all infection 
in the mouth must be eliminated and that teeth 
should never be extracted if the infection can 
be eradicated in some other way. Consultation 
between dentists and family physicians is ad- 
vocated as a precautionary measure and X- 
rays should invariably be taken before extrac- 
tion. The editorial observes that “The removal 
of teeth is a surgical procedure, though gen- 
erally a minor one, that requires preoperative 
cleanliness, skilled technique and, if there is in- 
fection and suppuration, careful and untiring 
post-operative care.” It is also insisted that 
“The gums of a patient with pyorrhea should 
rarely, if ever, be punctured for the injection 
of procaine hydorchlorid or any other substance, 
as these punctures offer absorbing surfaces for 
the bacteria already in the mouth.” 


Los Angeles Judge Rules Bail Bond For- 
feited for Non-Appearacne Even 
Though Prisoner Is Later Produced 

In a suit for $1000 brought by the County 
of Los Angeles against the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Baltimore, Judge T. G. Gould 
ruled that if a bonding company pledges the 
production of a prisoner out on bond for a 
given date, failure of the man to appear forfeits 
the bond, even though the prisoner is afterwards 
recaptured and brought to trial through the 
efforts of the bonding company. 

The action on the part of the county of Los 
Angeles grew out of the arrest of Stephen Den- 
choff in 1926. He was released under a bond 
of $1000, which was furnished by the Fidelity 
and Deposit, and then failed to appear. Sub- 
sequently, the company searched for and pro- 
duced him and he was brought to trial in 1927. 
The company alleged that it had fulfilled its ob- 
ligation and should be released from the bond 
and had, moreover, expended $1860 in locating 
and producing the prisoner. 


C. J. Otto to Establish Contract Bond Ser- 
vice Department for National Surety 

Charles J. Otto has resigned as manager of 
the New York city contract bond service de- 
partment of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
as of April 1, and will supervise the formation 
of a similar division for the National Surety 
Company under Vice-President Vincent Cullen. 
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ORGANIZING FRANKLIN SURETY 
New Carrier Being Formed in New York 


The Franklin Surety Company is being organ- 
ized in New York city to write the various 
classes of fidelity and surety business provided 
for in subdivision 4 of section 70 of the New 
York insurance law. 

Incorporators of the Franklin Surety are: 
Sigmund Glatzer, Robert C. Fulton, Sidney R. 
Diamond, John T. Brook, Abraham N. Geller, 
Irving H. Glassir, Isadore B. Geller, William 
S. Evans, William Glatzer, Harold S. Diamond, 
Emanuel A. Stern, Jacob A. Mittenthal, Oscar 
Friedlander and Max Rolnik. 

It is understood that the new company, when 
its organization is completed, will confine its 
business to New York. 





“GREETINGS 10 THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION” 


We believe in the 


AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 


WE HAVE NO 
DESIRE TO CHANGE IT 


The National wants more 
3urglary and Plate Glass 
Agents of “National As- 
sociation Calibre.” 


Our “Book Policy” for 
large Burglary schedules 
is annihilating competi- 
tion. 


Our improved method of 
Residence Burglary solici- 
tation is profitable to Lo- 
cal Agents. 


Our Specialists are avai!- 
able to Agents in closing 
all large lines. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


NATIONAL 
SURETY COMPANY 


E. M. ALLEN 


Executive Vice President 


115 Broadway New York City 
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RATE REVISION ORDERED 


James A. Beha Wants Changes in 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Liability 








PRESENT SCHEDULE HELD 
DISCRIMINATORY 





Ruling Applies to New York City Only— 


Statement to National Pw 
James A. Beha, Superintendent o. Insurance 


S of the Empire State, has ordered a revision of 


the extant rate for owners,’ landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ liability insurance in New York city on 
the ground that the present rates in that terri- 
tory are discriminatory and excessive. The old 
rates in New York city were $5 for one-family 
dwellings and $6 for two-family structures. 
The advances brought the rates to $7.50 and $9 
respectively. Rates on this business outside New 
York city have remained unchanged. Superin- 
tendent Beha, in his communication to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, states the position of his department 
as follows: 

As a result of a hearing held before me on 
February 23, 1928, in the above matter, and it 


having been found by me : ; 
That the rates established on private resi- 


' dences and two family dwellings in Greater New 


York will, on the basis of past experience, pro- 
duce an excessive and unreasonable profit, and 

That, on the basis of past experience, there 
was no justification for increasing the rates on 
private residences and two family dwellings in 
Greater New York, and 

That an unfair discrimination exists in the 
rates established for two family dwellings in 
Greater New York and outside of Greater New 
York in the State of New York; 

The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and its members and subscribers 
are hereby ordered immediately to adjust the 
rates on the above classes of risks and remove 
the unfair discrimination found to exist, so that 
the rates fixed upon such classes of risks shall 
be reasonable and non-discriminatory. 


Ogden Davidson Made Manager of Ocean 
Accident and Columbia Casualty at 
Buffalo 
Ogden Davidson, who has been assistant man- 
ager in the New York city office of the Metro- 
politan Casualty for the past two and one-half 
years, has been appointed resident manager at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for thé Ocean Accident and 


| Guarantee Corporation and the Columbia Cas- 


ualty Company. Prior to his connection with 
the Metropolitan Casualty, Mr. Davidson was 
for thirteen years assistant manager in the New 
York office of the Standard Accident. 


J. Ives Barton Completes First Year as 
Maryland Casualty Manager at New 
York 
J. Ives Barton, resident manager at New 
York for the Maryland Casualty Company of 
Baltimore, has just completed his first year in 
that post. His friends and associates tendered 
him a dinner at the Planters restaurant, New 
York city, last week in celebration of the event, 
and presented him with a bronze desk set in 
appreciation Of his régithé. Office Manager 


Edgar W. Carr was also honored by the gift of 


a handsome card set. The dinner was attended 
by members of the New York office of the 
Marylarid Casualty and by the following officials 
from Baltimore: President F. Highlands 
Burns; First Vice-President E. J. Bond, Jr.; 
and E. E. Kolb of the surety department of 
the company. 


Arthur B. Graham Heads Allied Mutuals 
Liability 

Arthur Butler Graham has been elected presi- 
dent of the Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance 
Company of New York city in succession to 
Adolph C. Knothe, who remains on the board 
of directors. Mr. Graham has been counsel of 
the company and has long been connected with 
the insurance business. He was the founder 
of the Knickerbocker Mutual, which was organ- 
ized in 1914, and merged two other companies 
with it in 1917; the Allied Mutuals being the 
result of that action. 

Robert C. Gillies has been elected treasurer 
of the Allied Mutuals, succeeding Richard 
Moller who, like Mr. Knothe, stays on as a 
member of the directors’ board. 


Stockholders Approve Reduction in Value 
of Independence Indemnity Shares 

Reduction in the par value of the stock of 
the Independence Indemnity Company of Phila- 
delphia from $100 to $10 per share, and the 
issuance of ten shares of the new par for each 
$100 par share now held, was approved by the 
stockholders of the company at a meeting in the 
Quaker City last week. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Statement as of 
December 31, 1927 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,857,801 
ee ee eae 1,200,000 
ee ey Se 1,409,037 


Fifteen Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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REPORT ON COMPANY 


Bay State Examiners Show Favorable 
Experience of Massachusetts 
Bonding 








SURPLUS GAINED $3,417,727 IN 3 
YEARS 





Loss Ratio on All Liability Business Was 
Only 45.98 in Same Period 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—A report of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department examiners 
on the affairs of the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company of this city, recently 
made public, states that the company sustained 
a very favorable experience on liability risks 
during the three years ending December 31, 1926. 
During that period the volume of premiums 
written on workmen’s compensation risks stead- 
ily increased, but still represented a very small 
part of the underwriting, the accident and 
health business constituting nearly one-third of 
the company’s premium income up to 1926. Like 
the experience of most of the workmen’s com- 
pensation carriers from 1923 to 1926, losses in- 
curred on that class of risks exceeded 65 per 
cent of the earned premiums. On all liability 
business the loss ratio for three years amounted 
to 45.98, and the expense ratio was 50.74 in that 
period. The gain from underwriting auring 
that same -period amounted to $658,456.62, 
while the surplus increased $3,417,726.64. 

From the unaudited figures in the company’s 
annual statement to the Insurance Commissioner, 
it would appear that the underwriting profit 
for 1927 has exceeded 1926, whilé profit on in- 
vestments shows a gain of $697,664, and of 
$1,032,102.66 in surplus. 

The only branch offices now maintained by 
the company are at Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco and St. Louis, five of 
which were. visited by the examiners for the 
purpose of verifying certain transactions. 


P. R. WILBUR ELECTED 
Made New England Resident Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hudson Casualty 

P. R. Wilbur, who recently resigned his con- 
nection with the agency department of the Me- 
tropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, is now 
associated with the Hudson Casualty Insuranice 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., as resident vice- 
president for the New England department in 
the headquarters in Hartford. 

Mr. Wilbur has spent some 27 years in the 
insurance business and has specialized and made 
a study of casualty and surety business the past 
16 years. About 12 of these years have been 
more or less devoted to agency and field work. 


E. W. Condon Joins National Surety 

E. W. Condon has resigned as uptown New 
York manager of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and has joined the Greater 
New York division of the National Surety 
Company under Vice-President Vincent Cullen. 
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THE EUREKA-SECURITY 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE Co. 


Established 1864 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


B. G. Dawes, Jr., Vice-President and Secretary 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1928 





ASSETS 
Real Estate.........................$ 118,508.63 
United States Government Bonds..... 567,148.00 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds, State, Ter- 
ritorial, Municipal Bonds, and other 
ee ede Na rial 4 tas ke ake aide 414,795.00 
Railroad, National Bank and other 
REESE OE TTC CE TOT TOS 1,507,705.00 
| ee - 18,000.00 
Premiums in the Course of Collection.. 264,313.59 
Cash in Bank and Office.............. 53,429.81 
Interest Due and Accrued............ 12,598.45 
pe eee eee $2,956,498 .48 
Watal Tee, TRE 5. os once occ es hae 1,327,966. 13 
Total Disbursements, 1927 (incl. divi- 
Rutten on cs aly pig einai 1,093,554. 25 





LIABILITIES 

NS RP ee Serene $ 500,000.00 
Reinsurance Reserve................. 1,230,651 .93 

Reserve for Losses, Tax and all other 
SR er Ree ET 248,478 .83 
PIN Soins wn o Nien kek Reena eue 977,367.72 
$2,956,498 .48 
Surplus to Policyholders........... $1,477,367.72 
Losses paid since organization... .. 6,467,132.39 
Gain in Bemorve, 1907. ... 0.0.0 ccecas 174,597 . 84 
Gate in Assets, TORT ... 5 oc ioc cinwdcs 392,091.56 
Gain in Surplus, 1927................ 204,293. 56 
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DETROIT FIDELITY & SURETY COMPANY — 


HOMER H. McKEE, PRESIDENT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Agency Territory Available in 
the Following States: 


ARKANSAS NEBRASKA 
CALIFORNIA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COLORADO NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA NORTH DAKOTA 
FLORIDA OHIO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA ane 
1OWA PENNSYLVANIA 
KANSAS RHODE ISLAND 
KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
LOUISIANA SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND TEXAS 
MASSACHUSETTS VERMONT 
MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA WEST VIRGINIA 
MISSISSIPPI WISCONSIN 
MISSOURI WYOMING 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS EXCLUSIVELY 











SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 
INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





London Seattle Montreal] 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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When Thieves Fall Out 


By Joun H. MEusE 


the writer was called to his office to 

receive some instructions and take up 
a case that had all the earmarks of collusion and 
fraud between a claimant, an attorney and a 
doctor. 

Let me give you a description of what took 
place and how, through a telephone message that 
particular day, I was able to force an attor- 
ney to discontinue his case, write a letter of 
apology to the company, also to his client and 
withdraw completely. 

A truck belonging to one of our large assureds 
had an accident, which was unavoidable while 
operating in New York city. The injured was 
a boy about 10 years of age who was attempt- 
ing to cross a busy thoroughfare, and finally did 
so, but too late and while trying to save him- 
self from being run over, he fell against one 
of the wheels. 

The case was reported and the company pro- 
ceeded along the usual lines. In the meantime 
the boy was taken to his home in the Bronx, 
and the family doctor sent for. When the 
doctor arrived he attended to the boy’s injuries 
and, addressing the mother, inquired who caused 
the accident. The mother gave the doctor the 
name and address of the assured. The doctor 
asked if she had an attorney, and being answered 
in the negative, said that he would take charge 
of the case as he knew of a very good attor- 
noy, who would take their case, on a 50-50 basis 
and in all probability secure a very large sum 
in settlement. 

The investigator called at the injured’s home 
and asked to see the boy or his parents. He 
was denied admission to the house and was 
told that if he had anything to say or any ques- 
tions to ask, he could see their attorney. The 
investigator secured the names of the doctor 
and the attorney and made an arrangement with 
the attorney for a physical examination. This 
examination showed that the injured had a 
possible fracture of the small bones in the 
instep and a small laceration and mostly fright. 

The investigator then called on a man who 
was driving a taxicab at the time, and who 
claimed to have been an eye witness. His story 
was about what one would expect from this 
type of man. I don’t believe that he actually 
Saw this accident but arrived a few minutes 
later and got his information from some one 
who did see it and, seeing a possibility of some 
easy money, gave his name, and that is how 
this man became a real witness. 

This case hung fire for a few weeks, and at 
last some understanding was reached by the 
company and the attorney for a_ settlement. 
The amount had been agreed upon, but as the 
injured was an infant, a guardian had to. be 
appointed by the court. Im the meantime the 
papers had been drawn by the attorney, and 
were about to be sent to his client for signature 

when, for some unknown reason, a disagree- 
ment arose between the injured’s parents and 
the doctor. This misunderstanding with the 


D the early part of the winter, 


doctor caused the mother to write to the attor- 


‘ney telling him to say to the doctor that she 


had settled the case for an amount much less 
than was agreed upon. 

This letter got into the hands of the doctor 
and he at once went to see the mother of the 
injured and, from what I am told, a scene took 
place and the doctor became annoyed and tele- 
phoned to my office for a special man and the 
writer was given the case. 

In response to the doctor’s urgent call, I went 
to see him and he explained matters to me and 
laid stress on upon the fact that he wanted 
the company thoroughly to understand that he 
did not in any way expect this attorney to split 
his fee with him and that he had been doctor- 
ing the injured’s family and relatives for the 
past four years and only recommended this at- 
torney as a matter of friendship. As a matter 
of fact, the doctor had never seen this attorney 
or had any business transactions with him but 
as he was highly recommended to him he 
thought he was doing these people a good turn. 

During my visit with the doctor, he read to 
me two letters written by the mother of the 
injured and a letter from the attorney to him. 
This letter from the attorney made some refer- 
ences to his fee, saying that there was very 
little in this case, for the reason that he had to 
give 10 per cent to the investigator, pay the 
witness, etc., and he would like to see the doctor 
and talk matters over. 

The doctor by this time was becoming very 
vindictive and wanted this attorney disbarred, 
and wanted the company to bring all manner 
of pressure to bear on the mother to show her 
that he could not be trifled with, that his honor 
and reputation were at stake and that we should 
see that the balance of his bill was paid. I be- 


lieve this was all done for show to lead me to 
believe that he was not implicated as far as a 
money consideration. é 

I did not give much thought to the contro- 
versy between them, but what concerned me 
most was that it appeared to me as a well- 
planned scheme to defraud the company out of 
an excessive amount’ for a minor injury, and 
the implication that one of the trusted investi- 
gators was being dishonest and a petty grafter. 
Of course I know that the investigator could 
not have been implicated in this scheme as he 
had never seen this attorney or even talked 
with him. 

About a day or so later I called at the home 
of the injured, but did not find the parents at 
home. There was a son at home, rather an 
intelligent fellow, and he wanted to know if I 
had any message to leave. I said; “Yes, just 
tell your mother and father a representative of 
the assured (not mentioning the name of the 
company) called and will call the next evening.” 
The son then said, “Oh, this is about my 
brother’s case, I know all about it.” So I 
thought I would pump him and find out what 
he knew. He began a long discourse about the 
doctor and the attorney being crooks, etc. I 
said very little, but told him that I would call 
the next evening. 

I kept my promise and much to my surprise I 
found the mother, father, oldest son, oldest 
daughter and a nephew who seemed to be the 
family advisor all arrayed in the parlor like a 
pack of hungry wolves waiting for the inno- 
cent lamb. After a few preliminary remarks 
and a little talk on cases touching on fraud, 
etc., I was ready to begin firing with my heavy 
artillery and I began something like this: “Mr. 
S., I suppose you are rather anxious to know 
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the words, fraud and collusion in your case. It 
may surprise you that I am fully conversant 
with all the facts in your case. I saw the letters 
that you wrote to your attorney and also the 
letter written by your attorney to your doctor. 
I have also seen the statement given by the wit- 
ness and I assure you, you wasted your money 
on his as his statement would not hold water. 
Furthermore, the injuries sustained by your 
boy are of such a nature that the amount 
asked in settlement is exorbitant and I will not 
pay you the sum that was originally asked and 
practically settled for” 

The mother then took the stand of an injured 


| party and said that she would engage another 


attorney as she nfade up her mind that she 
would secure the amount that she had agreed 
upon. The writer then informed her that he 
did not know of any attorney that would take 
her case after the company informed him of the 
type of people he was dealing with. 

The writer saw that this did not disconcert 
her, so he tried another argument, along these 
lines. “Suppose you could get some small am- 
bulance chaser to take your case and it came 
up for trial. Naturally you would have to be in 
court and, knowing the facts as we do, if the at- 
torney should place you on the stand and cross- 
examine you, is it your desire to be humiliated 
and your family skeleton dragged from the 
closet, and the possibility of your being arrested 
as a party to a fraud?” The writer then saw, 
after a few minutes’ deliberation on the mother’s 
part, that she was weakening and she eventually 
consented to accept whatever I had to offer. 

The peculiar and unusual part of this case was 
that the father, who was the injured’s guardian, 
never voiced his sentiments until the matter of 
court proceedings was brought up and then he 
spoke his piece, saying: “Well, I think matters 
have gone far enough. I have never been con- 
sulted in any way; I did not have any knowl- 
edge of what has beeng going on. My wife has 
taken it upon herself to carry on this case and I 
want it understood here and now that I am not 
going to have my character besmirched or my 
name linked with any kind of craoked work and 
I say to you that we will abide by anything you 
desire to do and, as I am my son’s guardian, I 
will accept the amount you name. You have 
been fair and square, and above board and my 
only wish is that we had taken our case to the 
company before all of this mess started.” 

This state of affairs the writer found very 
amusing, for it seemed to have placed a damper 
on every one in the room and from then on these 
people would call me up and say, “Good evening. 
Is there anything new in our case?” Or the 
conversation would run like this: “When do you 
think we will get our money? Has the judge 
signed the papers?” 

In due course the papers were signed, the 
doctor’s bill paid and a check for the balance 
was turned over to the father. The actual 
amount of the doctor’s bill for treatment was 
$14, while the amount agreed upon by the 
mother and the attorney was over $300 and the 
final settlement was for very much less than 
half of this amount. 

In closing, my advice is to watch the medical 
bills, the doctors and the injuries and, no doubt, 
you will find many cases where large sums are 





asked for trivial injuries that can be settled and 
should be settled for the amount of the medical 
bill and a small compensation for suffering. 

If persons would only place their cases before 
the insurance ‘companies, instead of rushing to 
the attorney’s office to lear nhow badly they 
were injured I firmly believe that they would 
fare much better, and save a fee that often runs 
as high as 50 per cent. 


W. CLIFFORD KLENK APPOINTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Heads Accident and Health Department in 
New York Office of U. S. F. & G. 

W. Clifford Klenk has been made superin- 
tendent of the accident and health department 
in the New York city office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore. He 
is a thoroughly experienced insurance man, hav- 
ing begun with the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and having represented that organization 
for about three and one-half years, doing agency 
work in the East and South, especially in New 
York and Georgia. He is a graduate of the 
Travelers training school. 

After leaving the Travelers, Mr. Klenk 
joined the Zurich General as agency supervisor 
for the Eastern territory, serving in that capac- 
ity for nearly four years. Later, he became 
manager of the then newly-created Southern de- 
partment of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Atlanta. In that 
post he had jurisdiction over Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


THOMAS F. FRANKLIN OPENS LAW 
OFFICE 
Well-Known Attorney Leaves Preferred 
Accident to Begin Private Practice 

The directory of the office building known 
as 62 Maiden lane, New York city, has recently 
been enhanced by the inclusion of the name of 
Thomas F. Franklin, who for the past five years 
has been associated with the Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of New York at its 
home office in the capacity of trial counsel. Mr. 
Franklin has resigned from the Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Company to pursue the inde- 
pendent practice of law and also to take over 
the practice of Herrick C. Allen, formerly 
general counsel for the General Accident. 

Mr. Franklin is a graduate of St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, New York University and 
Fordham University Law school, all of New 
York city and has been actively engaged in the 
practice of law for the past fourteen years. His 
first five years of trial work were spent with 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, from which 
concern he went with the Commercial Casu- 
alty Company as one of its trial counsel, join- 
ing the Preferred Accident in 1923. 

Mr. Franklin is widely known among the 
members of the New York Bar for his singular 
success as a trial lawyer and in his new enter- 
prise he carries with him the well wishes of a 
host of friends. His new venture will not 
entirely sever his connections with insurance, as 
it is understood that he is being retained by 
the Preferred Accident on its staff of outside 
trial attorneys. 
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COMPENSATION LAW 
PROPOSED IN QUEBEC 


Suits Transferred from Courts to 
Special Commission 








NO STATE FUND PLAN 





Employers May Insure in Stock or Mutual 
Companies or May Carry Own Risks 
Toronto, Can., March 12.—After several 

years of inquiry and debate, the legislature of 
Quebec Province now has before it a workmen’s 
compensation bill which appears to be widely 
accepted. The demands of labor are met by 
the transfer of compensation suits from the ordi- 
nary courts to the proposed commission, and 
by the establishment of a liberal scale of pay- 
ments and of liberal conditions under which 
they will be made. 

The fears of the insurance companies, that 
Quebec would follow the example of Ontario 
and several other Provinces by creating a State 
fund are also quelled, for the insurance will 
still be a private business. Employers are of- 
fered the following alternatives: Insuring in 
stock companies; insuring in mutual com- 
panies; and carrying their own risks under con- 
ditions laid down by the Government. 

The new commission, to be located in Quebec 
city, is to consist of a president at $10,000 a 
year, two other commissioners at $8000 each, 
and a secretary at $5000. Salaries and offices 
are to be provided by the government. Other 
expenses are to be assessed on the insurance 
companies and on employers carrying their own 
risks. The commission is given the exclusive 
power to administer and interpret the law. 

All workmen in the specified industries are 
covered. The commission is also given power 
to enforce accident prevention work in the in- 
dustries coming under the law. 


German Reviewer Praises Dr. H. W. Ding- 
man’s Book 

Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president and med- 
ical director for the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago, looking back on a wide and 
varied experience in insurance matters, has in 
his recent work on “Insurability Prognosis and 
Selection,” reviewed and compiled the results of 
exceptionally numerous experiences and statis- 
tics gained in his own labors in America, but 
also considering conditions in Europe, Japan, 
etc. In the book he deals in a systematic man- 
ner with all matters affecting life expectation, 
life statistics, personalities who act and coun- 
teract in concluding the contract such as the 
prospect, the agent, physician, acceptance with- 
out health examination, inspector and the com- 
pany itself. He also includes the facters con- 
stituting insurability as such, viz.: age, sex, 
bodily structure, antecedents, condition of health, 
habits, reputation, family history, race, resi- 
dence in the various parts of the country and 
the world. The book also thoroughly explains 
the special ailments influencing insurance, deal- 
ing with the various diseases and conditions 
affecting life expectation and ingluding those 
affecting health and disability insurance. 

—Neustétter (Berlin). 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 
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Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 340 350 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 100 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 500 525 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. wry An Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 35 
v ngland Fire 
_ ye Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 55 58 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas, A. pnd & Co.,Inc., Boston.... 540 565 

lony Insurance 
i A Day h Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
idence- Washington 

= A. Day & oe Inc., Boston.... 745 765 

McClure, Jones & Co., N.Y......... 745 765 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) - 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 215 225 
United Life and Accident Ins, Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 33 38 


Globe and Rutgers Has Fine Year 


The annual statement of the Globe and Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Company, New York, as 
of January 1, 1928, shows that the company 
now has assets amounting to $80,193,739. Its 
surplus to policyholders is given as $33,014,599, 
of which $3,500,000 represents capital. The re- 
insurance reserve is $21,794,728. 

The company paid losses during 1927 amount- 
ing to $21,409,823, and since organization has 
paid over $225,000,000 on this item. The tre- 
mendous strides made’ by the company are in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1899 its assets were 
$529,283, growing by leaps and bounds to $67,- 
922,097 in 1925 and accumulated at a rate of 
over $6,000,000 a year in the last two years. 
E. C. Cameson is president of the Company, 
and Lyman Candee is vice-president.. A. H. 
Witthohn is secretary. 


Eureka-Security Statement 

The, statement of the Eureka-Security Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, shows that the company enjoyed excellent 
progress during 1927. The company has assets 
amounting to $2,956,498, which is a gain over 
those of 1926 amounting to $392,092. The sur- 
plus to policyholders now stand at $1,477,368. 
a gain during the year of $204,294. The sur- 
plus to policyholders no wstands at $1,477,368. 
The income of the company during 1927 
amounted to $1,327,966. B. G. Dawes, Jr., is 
vice-president and secretary of the company. 


Albany Legislation 


Atsany, N. Y., March 15:—With final ad- 
journment set for March 23, the progress of 
legislation relating to insurance and workmen’s 
compensation law amendments has been notice- 
ably prominent in both Senate and House the 
past week. With the rules committee now in 
charge of all pending bills, left over from 
standing committees, the House insurance com- 
mittee, before discontinuing its sessions, re- 
Ported out favorably these bills, amending the 
insurance law: 

Assemblyman Merriam, amending section 100, 
by permitting domestic life insurance companies 
to invest in or loan on bonds or other evidences 
of indebtedness and the preferred stocks of any 
solvent institution, having two or more classes 
of stock, or on the guaranteed stocks of any 
solvent institution, under certain conditions. 


Assemblyman Schwartzwald, adding new sub- 
division II, section 101, providing standard pro- 
visions for endowment life policies. 

Assemblyman Cuvillier, enacting the motor 
vehicle compensation law, providing for com- 
pensation for personal injuries or death result- 
ing from the operation of motor vehicles, and 
requiring owners to be insured. 

Assemblyman Alterman, amending subdivi- 
sion d, section 107, relative to standard provi- 
sions for accident and health policies, by 
providing that a policy in force for three years 
may not be canceled by the insurer, if the pre- 
mium is paid, except for good reasons, approved 
by the Insurance Superintendent. It also is 
provided that the insurer may exact an addi- 
tional premium on filing a schedule of rates. 

Assemblyman Rogers, amending subdivision 
2, section 86, relative to computing reserves for 
outstanding losses of casualty and surety insur- 
ance corporation. 

Assemblyman Schwartzwald, amending sub- 
division 6, section 143, in relation to brokers’ 
certificates of authority. 

Senator Fearon has introduced a bill adding 
new section 19-b, workmen’s compensaiton law, 
making it a misdemeanor for a physician or 
surgeon, employed by a State department, to 
solicit or treat any claimant, or to operate any 
clinic, or to recommend that a claimant be 
treated by any physician. 

Governor Smith has signed the bill of Assem- 
blyman Boyle, amending section 214, insurance 
law, by exempting the New York Physicians’ 
Mutual Aid Association from the provisions of 


article 6, in relation of life or casualty insur- 
ance corporations. 

These bills of Senator Wales have passed the 
Senate: 

Amending subdivision 2, section 86, insurance 
law, in relation to computing reserves for out- 
standing losses of casualty and surety insurance 
corporations. 

Amending section 34, insurance law, relative 
to taxation of foreign corporations and insurers, 
by excluding from taxable premiums, premiums 
for total and permanent disability, and acci- 
dental death benefits, included in life insurance 
policies, and also in relation to premiums tax- 
able against foreign life insurance corporations. 

Amending section 45, insurance law, by 
empowering the Insurance Superintendent to re- 
quire a foreign insurance corporation to furnish 
him with additional information on its affairs. 

The bill of Assemblyman Bartholomew, 
just passed by the Senate, amends section 101-a, 
insurance law, by listing as group life insur- 
ance, life insurance covering guards and other 
employees of any State prison or other insti- 
tution under the jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment of Correction. 


Location of Joseph Froggat & Company 

Referring to the recent removal of Joseph 
Froggat & Company from their former offices 
at 25 Church street, New York, it was errone- 
ously stated that the firm had moved to 14 
Trinity place, New York, the number was in- 
correct and the present address is 74 Trinity 
place. 
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be ly Premium plan. 
0o.ctLsB 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Males and Females alike. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 





Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | a 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., Nat'l. Bk. Exchange 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. Pree 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Bivd. running through 
Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Tee iy. Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
# of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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Throw Away the 
Old-Fashioned Card Index 


Life Insurance agents are the Birthday dates of your 
too busy, too energetic, policyholders. 

longer to put up with old- The last word in life insur- 
fashioned card index 8ys- ance records—at the lowest 
tems for keeping track of price! That is what we 
their policyholders. No offer you, for the Life In- 
agent who is careful of his surance Register is priced 
own interests can afford to at $7.25. Think of it—a 
be without the Life Insur- |ogse - leaf, well - bound, 
ance Register. stamped - in - gold, post 
Here is the kind of a Life binder, sheets for 450 ac 


: reatest 

Insurance register that you pes — A a - 
have always wished for but keeping a real record of 
never cauld find All the your Ie insurance, busi 
~~ os, se, ness—for $7.25. ou must 

analyze your client's life 592 this Record to appre- 
insurance, to answer his ciate it—that’s why we are 
nti on be se- putting this opportunity 
: before you. Use the coupon 


It is easy too, to keep tab of NOW! 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me literature describing the Life Insur- 
ance Register. 
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Another Forward Step 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties 
who may have an interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life 
underwriter. 





Also a new LOW COST 
PREFERRED RISK POLICY 





Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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trust company co-operation remain to 
be answered. Why should life under- 
writers co-operate with trust companies? 

What is the proper basis for this co-opera- 
tion? 

What can a life underwriter expect from 
trust companies and the trust approach? 

We have had two main approaches in the life 
insurance field—one the sentimental approach, 
the other the program approach. The one is 
passed and the other is rapidly wearing out 
as a means of getting more then ordinary busi- 
ness. 

I believe the trust approach will be the next 
great insurance approach and that a substantial 
percentage of the business sold—will be sold on 
that basis. 

Looking back into the life underwriting pro- 
fession twenty years ago—what do we see—we 
see a man that does not know half as much 
as you do about selling—we see a man that does 
not know half as much as you do about insur- 
ance in general—we see a man whose general 
qualifications do not rank with you to-day. 

The profession has advanced tremendously— 
the advance has been that better men, who know 
more are in the business to-day. 

A better man is best described as one whose 
sum total of experience and ability is greater— 
in other words he knows more—so progress can 
be dissolved into knowing more. 

And that is exactly the problem you gentle- 
men are up against—knowing more. This pro- 
gress that you view over a period of twenty 
years has not stopped. Looking twenty years 
ahead on that basis—we will witness the neces- 
sity of a college degree or other satisfactory 
evidence of preparation before a man can enter 
the profession—it will take anywhere from two 
to four years in preparation, that is, you men 
will stand in the same relation to the man 
twenty years from now as the man of twenty 
years ago stands in relation to you. Whether 
any of us likes it or not—but the price 
of Progress is devoting more time to prepara- 
tion—and knowing more than your competitor 
and Success is only progressing faster than your 
neighbor. The road of progress in that pro- 
gram appears to me to be distinctly in the direc- 
tion of knowledge of the trust relations that 
your client can advantageously form. 


prom an address before the Eighth One Day Sales 
yagress of the Life Underwriters Association of New 
fork, Hotel Astor, March 8, 1928. 


GREAT many questions pertaining to 


Questions and Answers on. Trust 
Company Co-Operation 


By W. 
Central Union Trust Company, New York 


TRESCKOW 


To-morrow the life underwriter will not only 
talk insurance—but he will be mindful of all the 
other problems connected with all of a man’s 
property and what he is to do with it at death. 


To Earn More—WeE Must Know More 

Now to the insurance trust itself, the first 
step in the program of progress outlined: 

What is it? To me, strictly as an outsider 
looking in, it is the grandest settlement option 
or clause ever offered on any insurance policy. 
And why? 

1. Because it offers local service to the bene- 
ficiaries as long as they live—they can go with 
all their problems of keeping and spending every 
business day of the year to an organization that 
does nothing but that. 

2. Because the insurance trust makes possible 
the replacement of the greatest loss on the 
death of the father of a family—spending judg- 
ment—some trust man who is a father and has 
children and is trained in these problems can 
replace that spending judgment. It includes all 
the variations from the inflexible “no”—of not 
one penny for investment purposes to the spend- 
ing of the last cent of capital to keep a spark 
of life in a body racked and tortured by the 
ails that we are heir to. 

3. The insurance money can be made to con- 
serve the other property of a man as well as 
his heirs—it can perform a double function. 
Wastage due to forced liquidations at the wrong 
time can be prevented. 

4. And last, but not least—all this extra ser- 
vice—is obtained at no extra cost to the client 
although it would be well worth it. The greater 
yield obtained by trust companies on funds 
entrusted to them more than makes up for the 
cost of doing this. You well know how small 
the differences are between the lowest cost com- 
panies and the others. The difference of mak- 
ing a sale or not sometimes hinges on pennies 


‘per thousand. Think of being able to add all 


this to the insurance you sell at no increase in 
cost and then figure what it is worth in a com- 
petitive way. 

If I were an insurance man—I certainly 
would be the first one to tell my old client of 
this better mode of stetlement—and I would also 
use that as a means of interesting new clients in 
the thoroughness of my service. 

Now, how does a man get an insurance trust 
and how does an agent get a man to make an 
insurance trust in co-operation with the trust 
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company and how can the agent learn how to 
do it: 

1. The agent may tell the trust company that 
a certain man has so much insurance and ought 
to be a good prospect to trustee his life insur- 
ance, then the trust company sends a man out 
to try to get the business. 

2. The underwriter may take a trust man on 
appointment to the client and may stay at the 
interview or may not. 

3. The agent may have the whole thing out- 
lined in connection with a life insurance pro- 
gram and then call in the trust man to verify 
the recommendations made. 

4. The life underwriter may handle the 
whole thing himself and bring it to the trust 
company all finished. 

Now discussing each one of these situations 
more specifically and taking the first one: 

1. The agent comes to the trust company 
with the name of a client—that he thinks ought 
to have an insurance trust. He either gets the 
technical information and selling approach and 
goes back himself or he wants the trust com- 
pany to send a man of their own out to see 
the man—in either case the client is not in- 
formed of the inter-relationship between the 
life underwriter’s calls and the trust man’s calls 
and in all probability the client himself brings 
the two together—if they are ever brought in 
contact. We have found that a great many 
men prefer to deal with both men separately 
—and it is clear unless the two men work to- 
gether the best results cannot be obtained for 
the client’s own good. In all probability the 
trust man and the life underwriter can keep each 
other posted if both know what the other is 
trying to accomplish. 

The results of work of this type are profit- 
able to both the life man and the trust man— 
because if in the discussion between the trust 
man and the client the question of increased in- 
surance comes up—the undeswr'ter who brought 
the name to the trust man naturally benefits. 

Now what are the dangers and disadvantages 
of this and all the other methods of getting a 
man to make an insurance trust? 

In the first place the man sent out by the 
trust company may not be of a caliber that 
knows how and can do business with your man, 
and you may just as well have no one go out 
at all—as to have a poor man—more good in- 
tentions that a man ought to trustee his insur- 
ance on part of the trust man is not sufficient 
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to get results, and it is my experience that you 
can well afford to pick a real man to go to your 
client—because the amount to which you will 
profit—will depend on the size of the man sent 
out. 

Furthermore, be sure that the officer sent out 
by the trust company is a man that understands 
sufficient about life insurance, so as to be able 
to intelligently discuss his life insurance prob- 
Jems in a general way—and also knows enough 
not to trespass on the field that is distinctly 
yours. 

You will find by experience the organizations 
that profess friendship and co-operation and 
those that know your business and can help you 
with your problems and there is a great differ- 
ence. You will find here again that more good 
intentions do not go far enough. 

Altogether my personal opinion is that this 
is not exactly the best way to do the job, but 
it has to be resorted to in a great many cases— 
it is the starting method that is used most. 

2. The underwriter may make an appoint- 
ment for the trust man and take him out to 
the client and either stay with the trust man 
during the interview or leave after the intro- 
duction. 

I have found out that both ways work out 
but under different conditions. 

Unless you have the complete confidence of 
your man—or you have sold him the idea that 
you would like to be the third party in the con- 
ference—mainly to give the client your impres- 
sions of the trust man’s proposals—you sort of 
being the only disinterested party in the transac- 
tion you better not be present at the conference, 
because I find that men will seldom tell of their 
affairs in the way it is necessary with a third 
party present. 

If you are present—if you must talk—be sure 
to take the clients side against the trust com- 
pany—otherwise do not say a word—for if you 
champion the cause of the trust company before 
the trust man your client is apt to get the im- 
pression that he is more or less being forced— 
it is two against one—this is not good selling 
strategy. After the trust man is gone you may 
take his side—but it is better not to do it when 
he is present. That is—always assuming that 
the trust man’s proposals are sound and really 
in the interest of your client. 

The great thing to be gained by you—if the 
trust man knows his business—is the technique 
that he uses to sell the client the trust idea. 
Outside of making your own insurance trust 
and will, there is no better way for you to 
learn that in that way. 

The way to be the third party is to sell your 
client the disinterested no axe to grind attitude 
on your part—but the price you have to pay is 
silence—and I know that is a terrible price to 
pay, not only for women—but also for salesmen. 

3. And now we come to what I consider 
the real opportunity for the life underwriter. 
He may take a trust man on appointment to 
the client—and be present or not present—so 
that the client may verify the recommendations 
of the life man in reference to the trusteeing of 
insurance or other property in connection with 
a life insurance program. In other words, by 
now the life underwriter knows enough about 


the trust business to outline a general trust 
scheme—but also knows enough about it to leave 


the specific to the trained trust man. He has 
submitted the whole thing to his client—and says 
to him—now call in “your” trust man or let’s 
call in “a” trust man. 

What happens—the trust man comes along 
and endorses your program of the_ disposition 
of all of the clients’ property. He builds con- 
fidence in you with your client and that is the 
greatest direct aid that the life man has ever 
gotten. Let me explain why—the one great 
aim of civilization has been the creation and 
protection of institutions that conserve prop- 
erty. The keeping of property has been one of 
man’s great aims over the centuries. The in- 
stitutions most respected and the object of most 
and the strictest of legislation are the institu- 
tions that keep things, and banks and trust com- 
panies are the most outstanding of these insti- 
tutions. Not a fraction of the interest is paid 
to the profession that creates for to-morrow 
and you men are all talking about creating 
things to-morrow to your clients. Now imagine 
what happens when you begin to talk to him 
about how to keep intact what he has—the most 
vital thing to every man—your linking your 
talk and proposition of to-morrow to the things 
of to-day—the most important things to any 
man. 

And further, your prosopsition is endorsed by 
that institution in the community which has 
all the traditional weight of centuries of human 
endeavor to keep things behind it. 

That endorsement from the trust man is the 
most practical endorsement you can get. 
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It is necessary and should not necessarily be 
so that the trust man should directly endorse 
your program of purchasing life insurance—but 
the endorsement of your trust plans should cer- 
tainly redound to your benefit when you pro- 
pose additional life insurance if it should be 
necessary. 

You should seldom expect a direct endorse- 
ment of a proposal to purchase life insurance, 
because a good deal of insurance is bought 
because it is an advantageous form of prop- 
erty—and not because it is a necessity in the 
immediate sense—but because it is a necessity 
in order to accomplish a very desirable purpose. 
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Suicide and Occupation 


By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician Prudential Insurance Company of America 


occupation to suicide has attracted the 

attention of most of those who have 
essayed upon the subject. Perhaps the most 
extended discussion is by Morselli, whose work 
was published in 1882, but his observations re- 
late entirely to European countries and are at 
best but a fregmentary contribution to a very 
complex aspect of the whole question. O’Dea 
in 1882 discussed the matter at some length 
but also to small purpose, basing most of his 
conclusions upon European observations. West- 
cott in 1885 refers to the matter very briefly, 
observing properly that “it is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to procure statistics suffi- 
ciently reliable, of the numbers of each profes- 
sion and trade, to couple with the numbers of 
known suicides of each trade and profession, 
for the purpose of obtaining a ‘professional sui- 
cide rate.” Kurkin in his essay on Suicide 
in Saxony, issued in 1913, has some extended 
observations of largely local application. F renay, 
whose work on the suicide problem in the 
United States, which has recently been pub- 
lished, includes a discussion on the occupational 
aspect, largely with reports of statistics derived 
from the State of New Jersey. But unfortu- 
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nately the latter are not correlated to the num- 
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ber employed in the different vocational pur- 
suits but based only on the proportion of sui- 
cides to deaths from all causes. 

The only really trustworthy statistics with 
which I am familiar are those of -the British 
Registrar-General, issued every ten years, cf 
which the latest available are for the three 
years 1910-1912. Statistics of this kind have 
been collected for more than fifty years by the 
British Government and they are apparently the 
most trustworthy and conclusive, having refer- 
ence, however, of course, only to English condi- 
tions. All suicide: rates are modified by local 
circumstances, such as conditions of employ- 
ment, degree of competition, business hazards 
and, finally, by religion. What would be true 
of a population with a large Jewish element or 
a large Catholic element would probably not 
be true of the same occupations if carried on 
exclusively by Protestants or others. At the 
same time, it may safely be asserted that occu- 
pation does have some direct relation to suicidal 
intensity and it would be well worth while to 
make a more extended study of the whole 
question. For the present purpose, I have re- 
calculated the British suicide rates for quite a 
number of specified occupations or groups of 
employments, for the age period twenty-five and 
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over. The results are set forth in the following 
tabulation, which gives the actual data, as well 
as the relative rate per 100,000 of population: 
SUICIDE AND OCCUPATION, ENGLAND AND 
WALES, AGE 25 AND OVER—1910-1912 
Rate per 100,000 


Years of Life Suicide 
Occupied and retired males. 25,708,000 7,277 28.3 


Upper and middle class.... 2,865,000 805 28.1 
Skilled workers ..........- 6,014,000 1,499 24.9 
Unskilled workers ......... 4,227,000 1,403 33.2 
Agricultural workers ...... 1,259,000 256 20.3 
Clergymen ..ccsccadeccoce 123,000 16 §=613.0 
LAWYETE ccccccccccscccces 66,000 33 550.0 
Physicians ..ccccccccccces 73,000 34 46.6 
TERCRETE:, 60k cocsecedcsee 172,000 36 =. 20.9 
Commercial travelers ..... 239,000 77 06am 
Commercial clerks ........ 98,000 160 26.7 
Insurance officials and clerks 89,000 14... 182 
Insurance agents ......... 6,000 58 39.7 
Railway engine drives, etc.. 160,000 9 5.6 
Railway guards, etc....... 404,000 55 13.6 
SEGRE Sick rededadecceaces 257,000 83 32.3 
Dock and ship laborers.... 276,000 62 22.4 
Gardeners and nurserymen. 607,000 183 30.1 
Coet GREED 6a cccisewseces 1,756,000 287 16.3 
Stone cutters and masons.. 298,000 80 26.8 
Machine and engine workers 884,000 177 +=20.0 
Iron and steel workers..... 634,000 111 17.5 
Carpenters and joiners..... 533,000 135 25.3 
BriGeMGeES . cccccccsoesce 282,000 70 «24.7 
Painters and decorators..... 468,000 145 30.9 
Plumbers and glaziers..... 183,000 41 22.3 
Chemists and druggists.... 61,000 35 57.4 
PRUE «6 dccecsctcouseecs 230,000 39 =: 16.9 
Cotton manufacturers ..... 408,000 129 31.6 
VR cvcctnsnendinsned 341,000 111 32.5 
GRIIEEEE os occ oes wceeces 440,000 142 32.3 
Bakers and confectioners... 263,000 82 31.3 
CHORE sk iccecicavewnndas 328,000 107 32.6 
Hotel keepers and publicans 271,000 177. 65.3 
Shopkeepers ......c-ccccee 1,515,000 507 33.5 


O’Dea in his discussion of suicide and occu- 
pation points out that one of the earliest con- 
tributions to the subject was made by Dr. Farr 
in an appendix to the Third Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General of England, covering the 
early ’40’s. He points out that it appears from 
Dr. Farr’s researches that “Suicide is least 
among those who carry on out-of-door occupa- 
tions, and greatest among artisans who are oc- 
cupied indoors, and have little muscular exer- 
cise.” He then continues to state that “The 
tendency to suicide among masons, carpenters 
and butchers, whose trades bring them a good 
deal in the open air, was during the year cov- 
ered by these researches (1841), 1 in 9332, 
against 1 in 1669 tailors, shoemakers, and bak- 
ars, whose trade are followed indoors.” These 
observations have been sustained by subsequent 
experience, as shown by the table, while agri- 
cultural laborers have a rate of 20.3 per 100,000 
carpenters have a rate of 25.3, tailors 32.5 and 
bakers 31.3. As a general principle, then, it 
may be said that outdoor occupations have a 
lower rate of suicide than employments carried 
on indoors. But this does not apply to seamen 
who have a rate of 32.3, nor of gardeners and 
nurserymen who have a rate of 30.1, both con- 
siderably above the average for agricultural 
laborers. 

O’Dea compares the laboring man with the 
printer. He points out that the former works 
largely in the open air with his nutritional cou- 
ditions usually very good, while the latter’s nu- 
tritive functions are not as vigorous and the 
food is not so easily assimilated. According to 
the preceding table, unskilled workers have a 
rate of 33.2, while printers have a rate of only 
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16.9, proving the very opposite of the conten- 
tion made. Printers, as a matter of fact, in my 
Health Survey of the Printing Trades, have a 
surprisingly low suicide rate when the data are 
considered for a long period of years. 

The outstanding fact of the preceding tabula- 
tion is the extraordinarily low suicide rate of 
the clergy and the extremely high rate of hotel 
keepers and publicans, including bar keepers. 
This striking fact has been revealed in nearly 
every investigation that has been made. The 
conclusion indicates the strong inhibitive influ- 
ence of religious habits and thoughts upon the 
former and the evil influence of loose habits of 
living on the latter. 

Of peculiar significance is the high rate 
among lawyers and an equally high rate among 
physicians and surgeons in contrast to the very 
low rate among teachers. Perhaps no occupa- 
tions suffer a more intense occupational strain 
than the law and medicine. Failures in these 
occupations are relatively common in view of 
the intense competition. The teaching profes- 
sion, like that of the clergy, is perhaps the one 
most conducive to a healthy, well ordered and 
carefree life, regardless of the low compensa- 
tion usually paid in return for the value of the 
services rendered. Another striking fact re- 
vealed by the table is the high rate among chem- 
ists and druggists accounting for 57.4, or al- 
most as high as that of hotel keepers and pub- 
licans. Here the inference is obvious that ready 
access to poisonous substances and habit-form- 
ing drugs bears some relation upon the higher 
degree of suicidal frequency. Propinquity in 
suicide has much to do with individual cases, of 
which O‘Dea enumerates some striking exam- 
ples. He states for illustration that “It is curi- 
ous to observe how the special occupation of a 
person will sometimes determine the mode in 
which he puts an end to his life. A tinsmith 
committed suicide by swallowing muriatic acid, 
a substance in common use in his trade. A pic- 
ture-framemaker ended his days by a dose of 
sulphuric acid, a fluid in frequent use in his par- 
ticular craft. Perhaps the most striking ex- 
amples of this relation recorded in the United 
States, are two that occurred a few years ago. 
One was the suicide of a blaster, who blew him- 
self to atoms with the gunpowder he was to 
have used for blasting rock. The other was that 
of a young coal worker, Prussian born, who, 
during mid-day recess, when his companion 
workmen were dining, plunged into a seething 
furnace and perished after a moment of what 
must have been dreadful agony.” Of such il- 
lustrations, a large number have come to my 
personal attention during the last thirty years. 
Thus suicide among policemen, as well as in the 
Army, is generally by shooting. The high 
suicide rate in the Army has attracted attention 
for a number of years, though not as much as 
it should. The fact is not generally recognized 
or known that in 1925 for illustration, suicide 
was the leading cause of death in the Army 
personnel, accounting for a rate of 0.31 per 
1000, followed by drowning, airplane accidents, 
tuberculosis, automobile accidents, pneumonia 
and homicide in the order named. Among white 
enlisted men only, the suicide rate was 0.29, the 
rate for pneumonia 0.25 and that for automo- 
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bile accidents 0.22 and the same for tuberculosis. 
These rates have reference only to white en- 
listed men in the United States. The rates for 
officers in all countries were 1.75 for airplane 
accidents, 0.44 for suicides, the same for auto- 
mobile accidents and 0.26 for cancer and the 
same for chronic nephritis. No explanation has 
ever been offered why the suicide rate should 
be so high, except on the ground that many of 
the army find the conditions unsuitable to their 
nature or become involved in complications 
which leave no other solution than self-destruc- 
tion. 

It would be intéresting if information couid 
be obtained as regards the relative frequency of 
suicide among bankers and bank employees. If 
reliance can be placed upon newspaper infor- 
mation, suicides among this group are quite 
disproportionate to suicides in many other pfo- 
professional employments. Nowhere perhaps is 
the temptation to wrongdoing greater than in 
banks and nowhere is the penalty for wrongful 
conduct more certain. 

By reference to the table, it will be observed 
that insurance officials have a rate of 15.7, while 
insurance agents have a rate of 39.7. The fre- 
quency of suicide among insurance agents is 
well known, and no employment is perhaps more 
exacting in its correlation to cause and effect 
than that of the insurance agent, frequently ill 
prepared for his work and assuming that the 
road to success is much easier than it is. In- 
surance agents frequently have tried one em- 
ployment after another and failure in the in- 
surance business is only the climax to a long 
series of previous mistrials. 

It is rather surprising to find the rate for coal 
miners to be so much below the average. The 
rate given in the table is only 16.3 against 24.9 
for skilled workers. But coal miners represent 
a robust, wholesome type not easily given to 
moody retrospection. They are much more op- 
timistic by nature than tailors, for example, who 
have a rate of 32.5, or shoemakers who have a 
rate of 32.3. Here again a sedentary occupa- 
tion unquestionably bears directly upon the sui- 
cidal propensity. 

Of exceptional interest is the low rate of 
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railway employees, being in fact the lowest ‘n 
the tabulation, but it is to be said in explana- 
tion it does not include all the employments 
enumerated in the British Blue Book. The 
whole list would unduly extend the whole ques- 
tion, while for some the numbers are too small 
to justify acceptance. Railway employees, espe- 
cially in this country, represent about as fine a 
type of industrial worker as any in the large 
army of the constantly employed. They are 
generally of an optimistic, robust temperament, 
typical of a select group living under excep- 
tionally satisfactory economic conditions. Here, 
if anywhere, the suicide rate should be low, ani, 
as a matter of fact, that is found to be the case. 


The unskilled workers have a rate of 322 
against a rate of 24.9 for skilled workers. It 
is rather surprising that the rate is not hightr. 
The unskilled workers represent failures in life 
in other directions, among whom chronic m- 
employment is common. While suicides of the 
unemployed in this country are not of unusttal 
frequency, they are, nevertheless, reported from 
time to time suggestive of the possibility that 
more might be done to relieve the ecenomic sit- 
uation confronting those who find it difficult ‘0 
adjust themselves to their environment. They 
are often not employed on account of economic 
conditions, but they are frequently unemploy- 
able in that they are utterly unfit for almost ay 
kind of continuous work. 

The foregoing are but brief observations of 
ofie of the most interesting phases of the suicide 
problem well deserving of more extended study 
and consideration. 
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House to Let 


By Hersert P. BIcKLEy 


body in particular, “can that be?” 

And his question remaining unan- 
swered he continued to follow with his eyes 
the object which had excited his curiosity, and 
which was nothing more nor less than the one 
thing which men, since the time of Adam, have 
never ceased to admire—a remarkable pretty 


66 N who,” asked Jud Benson of. nvo- 


irl. 
: Nor let it be thought that Edgehill was defi- 
cient in the matter of prety girls; but the girl 
in the taxi who had just passed the hotel veran- 
dah was a stranger. Jud had never seen her 
before and he waited impatiently for Jake 
Larkin to deliver his fare and return to his 
stand in front of the hotel. 

He had not long to wait. Jake soon reap- 
peared, and parking his best taxi-bus by the 
ancient hitching post remained seated hoping 
for another call before the 9 o’clock train. 

Jud rose from his chair on the varandah, 
strolled down to the car and repeated to Jake 
the question he had put a few minutes before 
to infinity. 

“That,” said Jake, “is the new supervisor.” 

“Jake,” said Jud, “I have an intense longing 
to be supervised. What’s her name?” 

“Her name,” said Jake, “is Miss Doris Whit- 
worth and she’s staying with the Beedes until 
she can get a cottage for herself and her mother. 
She went to school once with Betty Beede and 
they've always kept up a correspondence, so 
when she got this job down here with the tele- 
phone company she wrote to Betty and Betty 
asked her to stay with her as long as she 
wanted to, and that’s about all I know.” 

“Well that’s enough for now, Jake,” said 
Jud turning away. “I shall make it a point to 
call on the new supervisor as soon as con- 
veniently possible.” 

“I wonder,” mused Jake, “what he has on 
his mind.” 

The following day, Jud, finding it conven- 
ient and also possible, made a point of calling 
on the new supervisor and introducing himself 
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and his company. “Miss Whitworth,” he said 
after his few words of welcome, “I know how 
you must feel just now, a stranger in a strange 
land as it were, and I have called to offer you 
my services. If you want me to run an errand, 
chop some wood or crank a Ford just say the 
word.” 

“T think,” thought Doris Whitworth, “that 
I am going to like you” and aloud, “now isn’t 
that awfully sweet of you Mr. ........ = 

“Benson,” prompted Jud. 

Mr. Benson—yes—really very, very kind, 
but I’m sorry there’s nothing just now. I’m 
a very strong believer in life insurance myself, 
Mr. Benson, especially since poor Daddy died 
and left mother without a cent. I think every 
married man should carry enough insurance to 
provide for his dependents if he should pass 
away. Yes, Mr. Benson, I am a great sup- 
porter of insurance.” 

“T should like,” said Jud, “to talk to you 
about that some other time. Just at present I 
believe you are thinking of your mother and 
trying to figure out how you are going to find 
time to hunt for a cottage.” 

‘Well,” said Miss Whitworth, “it’s not quite 
as bad as that. Mr. Beede would, I am sure, 
help me find a suitable place if I asked him?” 

“Please,” said Jud, “don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t ask Mr. Beede to find you a place 
because I have been to see every possible cot- 
tage in town and there is only one suitable. I 
told the man who owns it to take down the sign. 
Will you come and look at it at lunch time?” 

“I’d love to,” said Doris, and she thought to 
herself “what right have you to go house-hunt- 
ing for me, picking and choosing my home? 
All the same you are nice and I’m almost cer- 
tain I like you awfully.” 

As the first dulcet notes of the 12 o’clock 
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whistle burst on a silent noon, Jud and his cdr 
drew up at the Exchange and two minutes later 
Miss Whitworth was on her way to the cottage 
which she and her mother were destitied soon 
to occupy. 

“What I can’t understand,” said Doris, “is 
how you came to know so much about me in 
such a short time and. why you bother yourself 
to go to all this trouble on my account.” 

“Please,”.said Jud,. “don’t. say any more about 
it. To tell you the truth, Miss Whitworth, it is 
not entirely on your account that I am helping 
you. I, like you, was left fatherless when I 
was young and I can appreciate something of 
what you have had to go through to support 
your mother. I, like you, thought life insurance 
was only for married men until my eyes were 
opened by a man to whom I was trying to sell 
insurance. He sold me a policy, to provide an 
income for my mother if I should die or a pen- 
sion for myself if I live to be old, and it has 
been a great comfort to me—and to mother too. 
But here we are—what are your first impres- 
sions ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Doris jumping out of the 
car and running up the garden path, “isn’t it 
ducky? Mother will be pleased. And. what.a 
darling little garden, but,” and her radiance was 
dimmed by the passing fear, “perhaps I won't 
be able to afford the rent.” 


Jud soon reassured her on that point and to- 
gether they explored the echoing interior of the 
little house. “I’d just like to live here for 
ever and ever,” sighed Doris as they emerged 
once more into the sunshine of the garden, 





North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Undet new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
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H. J. WERDER 
Translations 


hh, German, French, Spanish, I 
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20 years insurance experience 
FIRE AND MARINE WORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, ROOM 1801 JOHN 2484 
Ask for Rate Card 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 











Established 1865 David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. PACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 
Aateeates Beran bo oll trenshen of Tneasenes ond for Puce 


ffenty—Besenigations and Angreisnls—Setiet ical Service an 

Installations—Com; Associations one 
eontract—Office veaes ond & isati co ie 
counting and Auditi: 





75 Fulton Street New York 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many ‘“‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am | to buy a F500 just the 
same”; and he up for $75. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Sample Coor Nish eveieteieieiate araceteiarale em aremee $ .28 
pies ics ve Wleaitrs eel wipe Bes dentate acatoreie 8.50 

M  wietesnigids 5S 6b OA WekoE We ei eceienee 15.00 

500 a “algae eth ober Ona aOee 60.00 
Ce oS ce wewanssucassrcmmanaes 100,00 
5,000 TO Lacu:gwieugiale elena oterare- a Rima a Ootaee 400.00 
eee. © ou sawclvud meateae meme noses 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 























JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
S a ACTUARY 
RIPE ay 2 patemnedinte, Group, 
ndustrial a pecial Class 
oanere COMPENSATION 
Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


168 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 
500-410 OM Coty OOSee —* Van Buren Street 


Prenicage linc 
Sur cursioun coe se Se Se ane St seed oaks and 
insurance counsel. Ann’ necepnestinele angnme on short notice, 
uate Toute complies ot peteet. forms constructed, ac- 
counting systems advised or 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omeha 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuary 


306 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 








PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole 
agents in the United States for 
the old established publishing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 


Send Ten Cent Stamp for 
Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“and so would mother. Do you know Mr. 
Benson, since you told me about your mother 
['ve been thinking of what you said, especially 
that part about the pension for yourself when 
you get old. Does a life insurance policy really 
do that ?” 

“It does indeed Miss Whitworth, the policy 
that I have is what is called a whole life policy 
—one on which premiums are to be paid for 
life, but the company pays me dividends every 
year and if I care to do so I may leave these 
dividends with the company to accumulate at a 
very fair rate of interest and use the fund to 
shorten the premium-paying period or to ma- 
ture the policy as an endowment in my own 
lifetime, and with these proceeds I can buy an 
income for a number of years or for life. My 
life insurance policy is my savings account. 
When I heard how you were situated I felt 
sure you would be interested too—I saw you 
before I heard about you you know.” 

The indirect compliment pleased Doris. She 
felt very friendly towards this remarkable 
young man who had gone to so much trouble 
to hunt her up a house before he had even 
spoken to her or met her. Even if he did do 
it all in the way of a business service, it was 
a service tactfully rendered and keenly appre- 
ciated. It was more than anybody else in town 
had thought of doing for her and besides her 
mother needed that protection—needed it more 
than ever before—because when Daddy died she 
did have a daughter to fall back upon, but if 
The thought 
was disquieting. 

“Won't you,” she said at last “come back 
to the office with me after lunch, I want you 
to tell me some more about that pension scheme 


5 of yours?” 


» GUARDIAN LIFE’S ONE-DAY DRIVE BIG 


SUCCESS 


| New Record in Single Day’s Business Es- 


tablished 
The Leap-Day drive conducted by the field 


» force of the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
} of America on February 29 established a new 


record for that company. 

Two hundred and thirty-two agents secured 
three hundred and sixty-nine applications for a 
total of $1,802,150 on that day. The best pre- 
vious day’s record in business submitted was 
$1,698,600, written on December 1, 1926. More 
thafi.a third of the agents participating secured 
two or more applications, with a considerable 
number writing three, four and five cases. 

D. L. Harris of the Guardian’s Denver agency 
led the field with nine applications, all secured 
between 6 a. m. on the 29th and nightfall of that 
day. Jacob Grob of the Cleveland agency was 
runner-up with six applications. 

Among the agencies, St. Paul was first with 
twenty-one applications. The Cleveland and 
New York (McNamara) agencies tied for sec- 
ond place with seventeen applications each. The 


1 St. Louis agency produced the greatest volume, 
$215,500. 


Washington, D. C., with $154,000 
and Cleveland with $101,500 came next. 

The drive was an impromptu affair, no elabo- 
Tate preparation having.been made except no- 
tices in the company’s house organ. 





of charge, under their general policies. 


The Wife of An 


Agent Tells How 


She Helps Her Husband 
Address of Mrs. Diederich Ward, Wife of Well 
Known Union Central Agent, Before New 
York Sales Congress 


Y position is, I imagine, a good deal like 
M that of an agent who is making an ap- 

proach on his first big case. Need I 
say more. 

I am going to try to tell you what I, as the 
wife of a life insurance man, think of my hus- 
band’s business and how I believe a wife can 
be of help to her partner in his work. I like 
to think of myself as a partner. Somehow or 
other it makes me feel as though I can share 
more directly in his successes and sympathize 
more understandingly with him in his disap- 
pointments. 

A wife can be of great help to her husband 
in this business of being truly interested in his 
work, 

She can be of great moral support when dis- 
appointments have set in during the day. When 
the husband comes home looking crushed, don’t 
let a wife say, “John, I wish you were in an- 
other business on a salary,” for that kind of 
talk will take the pep out of a man sooner than 
the disappointing day he has had, for he feels 
he is fighting the game alone. 

On the other hand, let the wife change his 
thoughts in such a way that the next day in- 
stead of the husband going to his work heavy- 
hearted, he will go whistling down the street 
ready to conquer all the oppositions that may 
confront him. He knows his partner back home 
is with him. 

That is where the wife can come forth and 
play her part as the unseen salesman in the 
character and appearance of her husband. A 
wife can make it her pleasant hobby by play- 
ing the part of a prospect before her husband 
leaves for his work in the morning, looking 
him over carefully and saying to herself, “I 
wonder what impression he will make?” For 
she knows appearance cultivates personality. A 
wife can do much when it comes to the small 
detail. 

Some husbands need attention. Mine does. 
I like to see that his clothes are properly looked 


after; that his ties are just right; his cuffs 
clean; the heels of his shoes are not run down; 
what suit looks best on a particular day. Then 
I can tell him how proud I am of him. 

I have heard women say how their husbands 
bore them with business talk. 

I think that is a sad mistake. 
to listen to my husband’s business. 

It takes me out of my everyday surroundings 
of the home and brings the outside world to me. 
He has to listen and share in my problems. 
Why shouldn’t I in his? 

When a husband talks business matters over 
with his wife, it gives her confidence in herself 
to help him. 

May I say also, not only does a wife play a 
big part in the welfare of her husband but ‘the 
children do too. 

The husband should be proud and happy when 
his children ask him, “Oh, Daddy dear, did your 
case go through?” 

If a wife shows interest, the children will 
also. The welfare for one another is there and 
the home is the Kingdom. 

Life insurance is like a big fine tree. The 
branches are laden with opportunities for those 
that seek them. 

Life insurance has made many things possible. 
Bringing the sick comforts and oftimes health 
back again; the unhappy courage; the poor 
hopefulness; the ambitious educations. Life in- 
surance is more than just a business. It is an 
institution that typifies the beginning of an un- 
selfish civilization. 

Life insurance is going to be a religion. The 
right-thinking man will place life insurance in 
his home and make it a symbol for the protec- 
tion to those he loves and cherishes. It can’t 
be crushed, that is why I place it in line with 
religion. It will go on for all times. The 
foundation is concrete. Life insurance is a 
business that stands out in a glory all its own. 
And a profession to be looked up to and re- 
spected. 


I truly love 


Reinsurance on Air Risks of Life 
Companies in Germany 


(From a 


sure the lives of their passengers using 
the regular lines on scheduled trips, free 
So far, 
it has been possible to do this because air travel 
was comparatively restricted and developed 
slowly, also because the high price of air trans- 
portation prevented it from being used univer- 
sally. Thus, the comparatively restricted num- 
ber of passengers kept down the number of 


I T is well known that German air lines in- 
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Treatise of Jauch, Hubener & Co.) 

accidents, especially accidents resulting in death. 
As far as we know only 15 persons were killed 
in air accidents during the year 1927. 


It cannot be claimed that travel by air will 
increase the general mortality rate—and this, 
in our opinion, is of importance for the life 
underwriters, especially for the re-insurer. As 
stated above, accidents in air travel will in- 
crease in number with the growing popularity 
of that means of traveling, but for a long time 
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to come will affect only the lives of persons 
who carry large, or very large, amounts of life 
insurance. Airships are constantly increasing 
in size in order to be able to carry a larger 
number of passengers, and this means an in- 
crease of the catastrophe risk. The recent 
transoceanic flights will, no doubt, lead to the 
establishing of inter-continent air lines. The 
construction of aircraft not only shows a ten- 
dency to build larger ships, but also to con- 
struct small machines for the use of private per- 
sons. 


THE COVERAGE 

In America as well as in Europe the auto- 
mobile has reached a stage of development 
where its mechanical advance has outstripped 
the general development, so that the latter can- 
not keep pace—in width of streets, traffic regu- 
lations, discipline of the masses and the like— 
and the same will happen with air travel. 

For the life underwriter, it is of importance 
that the flying risk affects, without a selective 
process, the highly insured lives. Underwriters 
writing the special flying risk rate this risk 
quite high, as is shown by the fact that com- 
panies writing air transport risks, like the Stutt- 
garter Union, include the flying risk in their 
accident policies at an additional premium of 
1.25 per cent. We know that the time has 
arrived where many life underwriters are plan- 
ning to unload the above described risk on others 
by means of special reinsurance, at least as far 
as new business is concerned. We have cre- 
ated a good market for this business with a 
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Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 











group of strong English companies and can 
get cover in England on the following basis: 

1. We cover for a fixed amount as first risk, 
say 5 per cent of the insurance now carried, 
and this cover takes care of all losses for which 
flying is the proximate cause. “Loss” would be 
the amount of the policy reduced by the ratio 
of the actual lifetime of assured to life expecta- 
tion. For such a cover the premium at pres- 
ent would be very low. 

2. It is, of course, possible to make a simi- 
lar arrangement for newly written policies based 
on the amounts written, eventually with the re- 
insurer participating. In such a case the pre- 
mium is computed. The reinsurer will never 
suffer a total loss, as the first premium always 


has to be paid to make the policy valid. 

3. The coverage is based on the number of 
trips air lines make, as it must be assumed 
that persons taking out such insurance are espe- 
cially exposed to this danger because they use 
air travel regularly, which consideration is the 
basis for the above-mentioned rate of 1.25 per 
cent. 

From this it can be realized that the pre- 
mium for this risk—and it must be admitted 
that some day this risk may be a serious embar- 
rassment—is very low. We are negotiating 
with a large number of life insurance companies 
and are thus enabled to maintain this rate for 
a number of years by giving the reinsurers a 
good spread of the business. 
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An interesting and comprehensive 
survey of The Guardian's gro 

during the current decade is shown 
graphically in the Company’s Sixty- 
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eighth ual Statement. Upon 
request to the Home Office, a copy 
| will gladly be forwarded to you. 
| THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
‘The Company that Guards and Serves’’ 
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Home Office: Detroit, Mich. 


General Statistics 


1927 


New Members Admitted................. 23,452 
Rese Wt. 2 we eas $ 30,193,520 
NS EB Re oe ee ee ge, ee $ 5,267,557 
Metands to Members. . ... 60.0.5 ccc eces. 749,216 
Total Refunds to Members to Date....... $ 2,510,154 
Interest Received from Investments.......$ 1,817,410 
Net Rate of Interest Earned.............. 5.5% 
Ietease in Assets: .... sasaarstene. Rev. $ 3,436,988 
Benefits Paid Since Organization..........- $164,284,439 
Insurance in Force..... poet ar $209,775,892 





Forty-Fifth Annual 
Statement 


December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 


Menl Retate. .......5...2.85- 5)... eee 
First Mortgages on Real Estate....... 12,490,986 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
(Rietinnt Valea) ss ost cr kiss 20,599,059 


Cash and Bank Deposits............. 184,682 
In Course of Collection and Other Assets 1,521,671 
Total Admitted Assets............... $37,432,185 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Current Claims.......... $ 541,348 
Legal Reserve American Experience 

MS. 05 oh ncidd oes ea awe. 30,009,386 
Reserved for Mortality Fluctuations... 2,000,000 
Investment Contingency Reserve..... 774,213 


Refunds Payable to Members in 1928.. 976,358 


Unassigned Funds: 


Life Benefit Department...........%$ 1,035,062 
Sick and Accident Department..... 975,675 
Relief Department... -...... 65.60 1,025,092 
Other Departments... 6. 6000240: 95,051 


$37,432,185 


A Legal Reserve Fraternity 


THE MACCABEES 


A Service Organization for the Entire Family 


HOME OFFICE: DETROIT, MICH. 


A. W. FRYE, Supreme Commander 


S. W. HALL, Supreme Record Keeper 
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A Policy For Every Man 


Universal 


POLICY 
Nine Policies In One 


A Whole Life Policy Con- 

vertible without medical ex- 

amination in any year to: 
20-Payment Life 
30-Payment Life 
Paid-Up at age 65 
Paid-Up at age 70 
20-Year Endowment 
30-Year Endowment 
Endowment at age 65 
Endowment at age 70 








This policy will appeal to the insurance buyer 
because the options under the policy permit the 
insured to make a readjustment of his program at 
any time. 


Good agency contracts available in twenty-five 
states in which we are licensed. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


National Life Association 
Home Of. c.: DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BANISHING INSECURITY 


History of Insurance from Earliest Days, 
the Circulation of Which Makes Fine 
Insurance Institutional Advertising 
BY HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 


Insurance, the need of it, the recognition of that 
need by the public, and the growth of that recog- 
nition, traced from early days down to today, are 
so Clearly and so interestingly set forth, that the 
reader proceeds from cover to cover of this booklet 
without pause. 


Here is a booklet which does not contain one 
sentence that would cause the reader to feel that an 
attempt was being made to sell him on any form of 
insurance, yet the story is so presented that he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the value of insurance 
protection and the sales-resistance in every case is 
correspondingly broken down. This offers the 
highest type of insurance publicity obtainable. 


Single copy, 25 cents 
100 copies $15 1000 copies 
sop 6 5000 ‘* 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 


Edited by 
Joun A. SrEvENSON, Second Vice-President, Equitable Life: Assurance Socie:y 
of the U.S. 
AND 
GriFFIN M. Love.ace, Third Vice-President, New York Life Insurance 
Company; formerly Director, Life Insurance Training Course, New York 
University 





Endorsed by 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


conernerne SALESMANSHIP 
y Dr. John A. Stevenson. “Keen as the edge of a sharp knife. It goes straight to 
rd heart of things and places before the salesman the very life principle o of his busi- 
ness. One would like to quote rane f from this most. fascinating boo! t the best 
way for the reader is to buy.the ,.He will read it as if it were a “yest seller, as 
it may well become.”—ZInsurance. $3.00" 


LIFE none FUNDAMENTALS 
Griffith M. Lovelace. Presents the theory and practice underlying life insurance, 
The +. = to. equip the underwriter as a competent counselor as well as salesman. 
ice, $3.25. 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By John A. Stevenson, Presents the most modern and effective practices im life 
iting. Price, $3.50. 
—— LIFE SITUATIONS 
a M. Lovelace. Shows the underwriter how to —- individual needs 
his: clients. The Case Method is employed. Price, $2.25, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By E. K. Strong, Jr. Explains the psychological principles of underwriting in non- 
ice, yi 


MEETING OBJECTIONS 
By John A. Stevenson. Prepares the underwriter to meet the objections with which 
he is at one time or.amother confronted. Price, $1.50. 


eee OF PROTECTION,. THE 
Griffin. M. Lovelace. Enables the underwriter to advise his client how to obtain 
ee protection:. Income insurance is thoroughly discussed. Prices, $1.50; 
Flexible Editiow, $2.00. 
LIFE. UNDERWRITING AS A CAREER 
By Edward A. Woods. Answers the questions as to what. life underwriting offers 
as # career. Price, $2.25. 


ae TAXATION 
y Leon Gilbert Simon. Shows the advantage of life insurance to people of large 
ote for use in defraying their inheritance taxes without impairing the principals 
of their estates at'death. Price, $5.00. 


MAKING SALES CONTACTS 


By Ralph G. Engelsman. Describes in detail methods which the author has suce 
cessfully used in making and following up sales contacts. Price, $2.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Deaver, Colorado 




















The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings ce of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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